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To  Patrons  and  idvertisers. 


'^'pHE  JU^'ENILE  INSTRUCTOR  has  proved  itself  to  be,  during  the  twenty-one  years  of  its 
X  existence,  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  trust-worthy  magazine.  Though  we  realize  that  it  has  not 
been  entirely  free  from  errors,  its  articles  have,  as  a  rule,  been  devoid  of  mistakes.  As  has  been  its 
reading  matter  so  do  we  propose  to  make  its  advertising  columns — perfectly  reliable.  We  will  not 
accept  any  advertisments  but  those  of  members  of  the  Church  in  good  standing,  nor  will  we 'publish 
any  statements  from  them  but  what  we  think  correct  in  every  respect.  Our  numerous  patrons  can 
therefore  feel  satisfied  that  in  dealing  with  those  whose  notices  appear  in  the  cover  of  this  magazine 
they  are  dealing  with  their  friends,  and  will  receive  from  them  just  and  satisfactory  treatment. 
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It  is  bound  in  cloth  and  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  20  cts.  per  copy  postpaid,  with  a  discount  on  whole- 
sale orders.     It  is  designed  and  prepared  specially  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools  in[^Zion. 
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A  beautiful  song  and  chorus   by   Evan  Stephens,   has  just  been   issued   from   this   office,   and   will 
undoubtedly  become  very  popular.     It  is   prepared  in  regular  sheet  music  style  and  is  unsurpassed 
in  appearance  by  any  imported  music. 
Send  for  a  copy,  only  30  cts.  postpaid. 

We  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of 
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Bibles  from  35  cts.   to  112.00   each.  Testaments  from  10  cts.  to  75  cts  each. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  JANUAEY  15,  1887. 


NO.  2. 


THE    MUMMIES    OF   THE  PHARAOHS. 


IT  may  astonish 
some  of  our 
youthful  friends 
to  learn  that  the 
ghastly  figure 
before  them  is 
the  portrait  of 
that  cruel,  stub- 
born, hard-heart- 
ed Pharaoh  that 
oppressed  the 
Hebrews  when 
they  dwelt  in 
Egypt  in  the  days 
of  Moses.  The 
picture  is  from  a 
photograph  ot 
the  king,  taken 
3,y00  years  after 
his  death. 

Though  more 
death -like  than 
life-like,  the  por- 
trait is  said  to  re- 
semble the  pic- 
tures of  the  mon- 
arch which  have 
been  found  in 
Egyptian  ruins. 
It  is  quite  re- 
markable that 
after  the  lapse  ot 
so  many  centur- 
ies the  remains 
of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  are  in 
such  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

Tlie  Pharaoli  of 
the  Hebrew  op- 
pression is  known 
as   Kameses  II., 
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or  Rameses    the 
Great. 

Five  years  ago, 
some  thirty  mum- 
mies of  ancient 
Egyptian  kings, 
queens,  princes 
and  princesses 
were  found  heap- 
ed together  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sub- 
terraneous, rock- 
cut  sepulchre  in 
the  western  plain 
of  Thebes.  These 
hidden  royalties 
included  nearly 
all  the  most  fiim- 
ous  sovereigns  of 
no  less  than  five 
Egyptian  dynas- 
ties; there  being, 
between  the  most 
ancient  and  the 
most  modern 
among  them,  an 
interval  of  at 
lea  t  7.50  years. 
That  is  to  say, 
the  most  ancient 
I'liarauh  there 
found  occupies  a 
place  in  history 
d  a  ting  about  a 
century  and  a 
half  jirevious  to 
li.  c.  1703,  the 
period  a.ssigncd 
to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksiis 
invaders  and  the 
end   of  the  War 
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of  Independence;  while  the  most  modern  may  be  reckoned  as 
having  lived  and  died  about  B.  c.  1110.  Transported  from 
Thebes  to  Cairo,  the  mummied  kin^s  and  queens  and 
their  belongings  now  occupy  a  spacious  hall  called  "The 
Hall  of  Koyal  Mummies,"  and  the  strange  story  of  their  dis- 
covery has  been  told  and  re-told  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
and  read  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

About  chronologically  midway  in  the  historical  period  repre- 
sented within  the  walls  of  "The  Hall  of  Ro.val  Mummies," 
lived,  reigned  and  died  two  fiimous  Pharaohs,  the  last  of  which 
is  shown  in  our  illustration.  Seti  I.,  according  to  Mariette's 
estimate,  came  to  the  tlirone  in  b.  c.  J  455.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond king  of  the  great  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  and  he  reigned,  at 
all  events  by  right,  for  the  space  of  fifty-one  years.  His  son, 
Rameses  II,  who  administered  the  government  for  many 
years  before  the  death  of  the  old  king,  succeeded  to  the  double 
crown  about  1404,  and  reigned  thenceforth  for  sixty-seven 
years.  Between  them,  in  short,  this  father  and  son  ruled  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  no  less  a  period  than  118  years. 

After  an  undisturbed  repose  of  five  j'ears  in  their  glass  cases 
at  the  Boulak  ^Museum,  these  two  royal  mummies,  with  sev- 
eral of  their  illustrious  companions,  have  recently  been  unrolled 
by  Professor  Maspero  and  his  assistants.  The  mummy  of 
Rameses  II  was  opened  on  the  3rd  day  of  last  June,  in  the 
presence  of  the  khedive  and  the  leading  members  of  iho 
diplomatic  body,  home  and  foreign. 

An  extraordinary  interest  attaches  to  to  the  person  of  Ram- 
eses II,  the  third  king  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  Not  only 
is  he  the  great  monarch  celebrated  by  Greek  historians  under 
the  name  of  Sesostris,  not  only  was  he  the  most  lavish  and 
magnificent  builder-king  that  the  world  ever  saw,  but  he  was, 
almost  undoubtedly,  the  Pharaoh  whose  daughter  adopted 
Closes,  and  who  in  later  years  oppressed  the  Hebrew  colonists, 
and  "made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  service  in  mortar  and 
in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field."  This  iden- 
tification of  Rameses  II  with  the  anonymous  Pharaoh  of  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Exodus  was  long  since  demonstrated 
on  historical  and  chronological  grounds  by  the  late  eminent 
French  Egyptologist,  the  Vicomte  E.  de  Rouge,  whose  o]iiuii  n 
(accepted  meanwhile  by  the  majority  of  European  savnnts) 
has  recently  been  confirmed  by  monumental  evidence  discov- 
ered in  the  excavation  of  Pithom,  by  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  in  1S83.  This  Pharaoh  is  the  victor  of  Kadesh,  the 
hero  of  the  famous  epic  poem  of  Pentaur,  likened  by  some  to 
an  Egyptian  iliad;  and  this  is  the  builder  of  the  Ramesseum, 
of  the  Pylons  and  Hall  of  Columns  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor, 
and  of  a  score  of  minor  temjiles  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  the 
maker  of  the  marvellous  rock -cut  Temples  of  Aboo-Simbel. 

Rameses  II  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  we  see  by  the 
breadth  of  his  chest  and  the  squareness  of  his  shoulders  that 
he  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength.  In  his 
official  report.  Professor  Maspero  describes  the  body  as  that  of 
a  vigorous  and  robust  old  man,  with  white  and  well-preserved 
teeth,  white  hair  and  eyebrows,  long  and  slender  hands  and 
feet,  stained  with  henna,  and  ears  pierced  for  the  reception  of 
earrings.  Ho  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 
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IIo\V  violently  do  rumors  blow  the  sails  of  popular  judg- 
ments! How  few  there  be  that  can  discern  between  truth  and 
ti-uth-likeness,  between  shows  and  .substance! 


THE    RESURRECTION. 

THE  DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 


BY  ELDER  THOMAS  W.    BROOKBANK. 


{Continued  from  pagt  7.) 

THE  alleged  theft  of  Christ's  body  is  the  only  plea  the 
Jews  ever  made  to  account  for  its  absence,  and  to  explain 
away  His  alleged  resurrection.  Their  earliest  books  contain  no 
other.  They  evidently  lived  too  near  the  time  of  the  grand 
event  itself  to  be  so  very  prolific  in  theories  as  their  modern 
allies.  Proof  against  all  of  them  was  too  abundant.  Their 
story  was  wholly  unworthy  their  general  subtlety;  but  the 
emergency  demanded  the  adoption  of  some  means,  desperate 
though  they  might  be,  to  nullify  if  possible  the  efi'ect  of  the 
glorious  truth  that  Jesus  was  risen.  That  empty  grave  was  a 
mystery — the  vacant  tomb  a  yawning  abyss  of  astonish- 
ment. It  was  therefore  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  that  the 
absurd  story  was  originated  and  published,  and,  consequently, 
without  any  consideration  of  its  adhesiveness,  or  conception  ot 
its  self-evident  falsity. 

In  all  the  contests  that  the  disciples  had  with  the  Pharisees 
immediately  after  the  resurrection  the  charge  of  imposture  or 
theft  was  never  preferred;  though  the  former  boldly  pro- 
claimed that  Jesus  was  risen.  First,  Peter  and  John  were 
brought  before  the  grand  council;  and  afterwards  the  whole 
quorum  of  the  apostles  were  summoned  before  it  twice.  Is  It 
not  most  surprising  that  upoi  all  these  occasions  the  Jewish 
elders  nuiintained  a  profound  silence  before  the  very  men 
wdiom  they  charged  with  fraud?  That  not  now  and  here  was 
the  proper  time,  place  and  occasion  for  proving  their  guilt? 
Wts  there  not  abundant  proof  of  imposture,  were  any  com- 
mitted; and  did  they  not  possess  it?  Why  were  not  those 
soldiers  summoned  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  story  they 
told  at  the  instance  of  Christ's  enemies?  Why  was  no  testi- 
mony of  any  kind  or  nature  whatever  introduced  to  rebut  the 
explicit  evidence  which  the  apostles  offered?  When  the  latter 
expressed  the  utmost  willingness  to  go  into  the  investigation, 
why  did  their  enemies  shrink  from  it?  When  the  great  ques- 
tion was  up  for  trial,  why  was  it  not  tried?  Why  was  the  case 
allowed  to  go  by  default  of  the  prosecution? 

But  this  was  not  all.  (lamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  advised 
that  the  matter  be  allowed  to  rest:  "Refrain,"  he  said,  "from 
these  men,  and  let  them  alone;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work 
be  of  men  it  will  come  to  naught.  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  can 
not  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against 
God." 

If  he  believed  at  all  in  the  soldiers'  story  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  thus  to  connive  at,  and  endeavor  to  conceal,  the 
fraud  and  intimate  that  after  all  it  might  be  God's  work?  And 
still  greater  was  the  impossibility  that  the  whole  council  should 
yield  assent  to  his  advice.  With  lionest  proof  of  an  imposture 
in  their  hands  they  never  could  thus  tamely  surrender  the 
whole  Jewish  and  Roman  populace  to  the  delusion  and  their 
own  characters  to  infamy. 

The  non-interference  of  the  Sanhedrim  admitted  that  a  most 
extraordinary  event  had  occurred  and  time  alone  could  reveal 
its  true  character.  It  was  a  confession,  in  fact,  that  Jesus 
might  be  risen. 

Against  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
testimony.  It  stands,  like  every  other  scriptural  fact,  wholly 
uncontradicted  except  by  mere  assertion.      The  story  of  the 
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disciples  must  tlien  be  true.  Thej'  affirm  that  two  of  theircom- 
]iany  going  carl}' in  the  morning  to  the  tomb,  saw  an  angel,  who 
had  rolled  away  the  "great stone,"  sitting  upon  it,  and  heinvited 
them  to  behold  the  place  where  the  Lord  was  laid.  They  were 
informed  that  Jesus  was  risen  and  commanded  to  go  and  tell 
the  other  djsciples.  Some  of  these  came  searching  but  "found 
not  the  body,"  but  the  grave  clothes  only.  Thej^  affirm  that 
at  difl'erent  times  He  appeared  to  some  of  them,  separately 
and  collectively — on  one  occasion  to  more  than  five  hundred  of 
the  brethren  at  once — that  He  took  the  most  sciiipulous  pains 
to  assure  them  of  His  personal  identity,  that  finally  He  led 
them  into  the  country  as  far  as  Bethany  and  was  there  parted 
from  them  and  received  up  into  heaven. 

Such  is  their  unganiished  narrative  of  the  most  glorious 
events  ever  witnessed  in  the  universe  of  God.  It  is  a  most 
probable  one,  if  we  at  all  admit  the  record  of  Christ's  life  his- 
tory. The  most  casual  glimpse  of  the  light  of  His  life  will 
cause  our  minds  instinctively  to  recoil  from  a  finale  of  disgrace 
and  ignominy.  Before  His  resurrection  can  be  proven  improb- 
able the  whole  history  of  His  life,  not  in  opposition  to  the  testi- 
mony of  His  friends  only,  but  also  that  of  heathen  authors 
must  be  proven  to  be  fabulous.  The  testimonj',  too,  which 
Christ's  friends  have  left  on  record  contains  not  a  single  scrap 
of  evidence  that  they  wrote  in  concert.  The  record  carries 
with  it  the  air  of  honesty  and  truth. 

The  evangelical. writings  prove  that  the  disciples  were  incred- 
ulous as  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  when  it  was  first 
announced  and,  hence,  they  were  not  disposed  to  accept  insuf- 
ficient evidence.  They  could  not  mistake,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  deceive — impossible  that  upward  of  five  hun- 
dred persons  to  whom  Christ  appeared  should  have  been  per- 
suaded by  the  artful  few  that  they  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  Christ,  or  to  agree,  not  only  without  reward,  but  in 
renunciation  of  all  interests  and  in  hazard  of  all  dangers  and 
of  death  itself,  to  continue  to  assert  a  falsehood. 

Nor  did  a  long  period  elapse  before  the  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  proclaimed;  nor  was  a  distant  place  chosen  in  which  to 
make  the  first  report  of  it.  These  would  have  been  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances; but  on  the  contrary  the  disciples  testify  the  fiict 
from  the  day  of  the  resurrection  itself  One  of  them,  in  a 
public  speech  at  the  feast  of  penticost,  addressed  to  a  mixed 
multitude,  affirms  it;  and  the  same  testimony  is  given  by  the 
whole  quorum  of  apostles,  before  the  great  council,  twice;  this, 
too,  was  done  at  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, and  in  the  presence  of  those  most  interested  in  detecting 
the  falsehood.  Their  evidence  was  given,  not  only  before  pri- 
vate, but  jniblic  persons,  before  magistrates  and  tribunals, 
"before  ijhiloso pliers  and  rabbies,  before  courtiers,  before  law- 
yers, before  people  expert  in  examining  and  cross-examining 
witnesses,  and  yet  what  Christian  ever  impeached  his  accoui- 
]ilices?  or  discovered  this  pretended  imposture'?  or  was  con- 
victed of  i3revarication'?  or  was  even  confronted  by  others  who 
could  contradict  him  as  to  this  or  any  other  matter  of  fact 
relative  to  his  religion'?" —  Walaon. 

The  conduct  of  the  disciples,  subsequent  to  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  manifests  the  utmost  certainty  in  their  minds  that 
Jesus  was  truly  resurrected.  In  the  first  place  there  was  a 
marked  change  in  their  character  from  timidity  to  boldness. 
Personal  safety  was  no  longer  a  consideration;  and  danger  and 
death  had  lost  their  terrors. 

Their  feelings  also  rose  from  deep  depression  and  absolute 
dismay  to  the  highest  satisfaction  and  triumph.  Which  of 
them  desponded  in  difficulties  or  ceased  to  rejoice  in  tribula- 
tion'? 


Then,  instead  of  seeking  preferment  in  a  terrestrial  king- 
dom and  striving  for  its  highest  honors,  they  reckoned  all 
earthly  good  but  dross  and  strove  only  to  be  counted  worthy  of 
even  the  least  position  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  their  Lord 
and  Master,  a  faint  glimpse  of  whose  glories  they  had  observed 
in  the  resurrected  body  of  Jesus. 

Nothing  short  of  absolute  conviction  could  have  sustained 
them  through  what  they  had  to  endure.  They  were  in  mock- 
ings,  and  scourgings,  and  deaths  oft;  they  were  maltreated, 
tortured  and  crucified;  they  were  stoned,  imprisoned  and  slain 
with  the  sword;  tormented,  despoiled  and  torn  by  wild  beasts; 
but  which  of  them  denied  the  evidence  of  his  senses  that 
Jesus  was  risen? 

Absolute  conviction,  arising  from  visual,  tangible  evidence 
only,  could  give  them  enthusiasm  for  the  labors  they  had  to 
undertake.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  toil  and  danger,  and 
surrounded  by  untold  difficulties,  their  hands  failed  not  and 
their  hearts  quailed  not. 

{To  he  Continued.) 
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A    MODERN    ARCADIA- 


ACCORDING  to  a  paper  lately  communicated  to  the  French 
Geogra])hical  Society  by  Dr.  Le  Bon,  there  exists,  high 
up  among  the  Carpathian  Mountains  of  Galicia,  in  a  district 
known  as  Tatras,  one  of  the  most  primitive  and  unsophisticated 
communities  in  Europe.  The  population  of  this  remote  region 
numbers  several  hundred  thousand  individuals.  They  neither 
use  strong  drink  nor  eat  animal  food.  Riches  have  no  charm 
for  them.  Though  poor  they  are  content,  and  though  their 
diet  is  spare  and  monotonous  they  enjoy  perfect  health  and  live 
long  lives.  The  food  of  these  Arcadians  is  principally  oats, 
either  simply  boiled  or  ground  and  converted  into  cakes.  Dur- 
ing four  or  five  months  of  the  year  those  of  them  who  accom- 
pany their  fiocks  and  herds  to  the  mountain  pastures  live 
exclusively  on  goat-milk  whey,  of  which  each  man  consumes 
from  three  to  four  litres  daily.  Practically,  therefore,  these 
goatherds  live  on  the  sugar  and  the  mineral  salts  contained  in 
the  whey.  They  do  not  consider  this  regimen  a  privation,  and, 
says  Dr.  Le  Bon,  who  has  been  among  them,  when  they 
return  to  the  valleys  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  are  as 
strong  and  as  vigorous  as  when  they  set  out.  The  entire  race 
of  Podhalians  (as  the  people  of  Tatras  call  themselves)  are 
remarkable  for  their  vigor  and  energy,  and  are  incontestably 
superior,  physically  and  intellectually,  to  the  neighboring 
populations.  The  lives  of  the  Podhalians  are  easy  and  tran- 
quil, not  becausa  of  the  abundance  of  their  resources — for 
they  are  a  poor  people,  inhabiting  an  arid  region — but  because 
their  needs  are  few,  and  they  are  free  from  the  craving  for 
stimulants  which  is  the  curse  of  working  people  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Their  physique  is  of  a  remarkable  purity;  they 
are  (juick  of  apprehension  and  frank  in  manner.  Though  far 
from  being  highly  cultured,  the  Podhalians  are  poets  and 
artists  by  nature.  They  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  oft  311  when  the 
labors  of  the  day  are  over,  meet  to  indulge  in  their  favorite  divers- 
ion. Theyarebornimprovisatores,  too,  andmanyofthein  can  sing 
their  own  songs  set  to  music  of  their  own  composition.  Tlicir 
poetry,  says  I)r.  Le  Bon,  is  tender  and  artless  in  sentiment, 
generous  and  elevated  in  style — qualities  which  he  attributes 
to  the  "wealth  of  spontaneous  resources"  possessed  by  natures 
that  know  neither  violent  passions  nor  unnatural  excitements. 
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R  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS, 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  have  mused  over  the 
passage  in  Matt.  6;  33, — "But  seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  His  righteousness;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you,"  wondering 
whether  it  meant  that  we  should  be  rich,  with 
plenty  to  eat,  and  abundance  of  new  clothes.  The 
following  illustration  may  throw  light  upon  the 
words; 

Once  there  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  king, 
full  of  care  and  very  unhappy.  He  heard  of  a 
man  famed  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  and  after  dili- 
gent search,  found  him  in  a  cave  on  the  border 
of  a  wilderness. 

"Holy  man,"  said  the  king,  "I  come  to  learn 
how  I  may  be  happy.'" 

Without  making  a  reply,  the  wise  man  led  the 
king  over  a  rough  pathway,  till  he  brought  him 
in  front  of  a  high  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  an 
eagle  had  built  her  nest. 

"Why  has  the  eagle  built  her  nest  yonder?  He 
asked  the  king. 

"Doubtless,"  answered  the  monarch,  "that  it 
might  be  out  of  danger." 

"Then  imitate  the  bird,"  said  the  wise  man. 
"Build  thy  home  in  heaven,  and  thou  shalt  have 
peace  and  happiness." 


THE  VATICAN. 


This  word  is  often  used,  but  there  are  many 
who  do  not  understand  its  import.  The  term 
refers  to  a  collection  of  buildings  on  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  covers  a  space  of  1,200 
feet  in  length,  and  1,000  feet  in  breadth.  It  is 
built  on  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  garden  of 
cruel  Nero.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  centur}-, 
erected  a  humble  residence  on  its  site. 

About  the  year  1168,  Pope  Eugenius  rebuilt  it  on 
a  magnificent  scale.  Innocent  II,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  gave  it  up  as  a  lodging  to  Peter  II, 
King  of  Arragon.  In  1305,  Clemant  Y.,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  King  of  France,  removed  the 
Papal  See  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  when  the  Vat- 
ican remained  in  a  condition  of  obscurity  and 
neglect  for  more  than  seventy  years. 


But  soon  after  the  return  of  the  Pontifical  Court 
to  Rome,  an  event  which  had  been  so  earnestly 
prayed  for  by  poor  Petrarch,  and  which  finally 
took  place  in  127G,  the  Vatican  was  put  into  a 
state  of  repair,  again  enlarged,  and  it  was  thence- 
forward considered  as  the  regular  palace  and  res- 
idence of  the  Popes,  who,  one  after  the  other,  added 
fresh  buildings  to  it,  and  gradually  encircled  it 
with  anticjuities,  pictures  and  books,  until  it  be- 
came the  richest  depository  in  the  world. 

The  library  of  the  A^atican  was  commenced 
1,400  years  ago.  It  contains  40,000  manuscripts, 
among  which  are  some  by  Pliny,  St.  Charles 
Boromeo,  and  many  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Arabian,  and 
Armenian  Bibles. 

The  whole  of  the  immense  buildings,  composing 
the  Vatican,  are  filled  with  statues  found  beneath 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome;  with  jiaintings  by  the 
masters,  and  with  curious  medals  and  antiquities 
of  almost  every  description. 

When  it  is  known  that  there  have  been  exhumed 
more  than  70,000  statues  from  the-ruined  temples 
and  palaces  of  Rome,  the  reader  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  richness  of  the  Vatican. 


<  P       "^>^'-4~t 


ADVICE  TO  BOYS. 


Whatever  you  are,  be  brave,  boys! 
The  liar's  a  coward  and  slave,  boys; 

Though  clever  at  ruses 

And  sharp  at  excuses. 
He's  a  sneaking  and  pitiful  knave,  boys! 

Whatever  you  are,  be   frank,  boys! 
'Tis  better  than  money  and  rank,  boys; 

Still  cleave  to  the  right. 

Be  lovers  of  light, 
Be  open,  aboveboard,  and  frank,  boys! 

Whatever  you  are,  be  kind,  boys! 

Bo  gentle  in  manners  and  mind,  boys; 

The  man  gentle  in  mien, 

Words  and  temper,  I  ween. 
Is  the  gentleman  truely  refined,  boys! 

But,  whatever  you  are,  be  true,  boys! 

Be  visible  through  and  through,  boys 
Leave  to  others  the  shamming. 
The  "greening"  and  "cramming;" 

In  fun  and  in  earnest,  be  true,  boys! 
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Lobsters  are  very  pugnacious,  and  fight  severe 
battles.     If  they  lose  a  claw  another  grows  out. 


NATURAL   HISTORY    QUESTIONS. 


What  well-known  animal  sleeps  through  the 
Winter. 

What  animal  carries  its  young  in  its  pocket? 

AVliat  animal  hangs  on  a  peg  to  sleep? 

Name  an  animal  that  carries  a  supply  of  water 
with  it  when  on  a  jouyney? 

What  animal  swallows  its  young  to  protect 
them  from  danger? 

Our  young  readers  are  invited  to  send  us  ans- 
wers to  these  questions  and  we  will  publish  their 
names. 


PRIZES   AWARDED. 


After  examining  carefully  the  lists  of  answers 
sent  to  Questions  on  Church  History  published  in 
the  last  half  of  Vol.  21,  and  which  were  sent  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  Insteuctoe  we  have 
decided  that  the  following  persons  have  merited 
the  prizes  offered:  Samuel  Stark,  for  having  sent 
the  best,  most  correct  and  complete  list  of  answers, 
first  prize,  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Juvenile 
Instructor. 

W.  J.  C.  Mortimer,  for  having  sent  the  second 
best  list  of  answers,  to  the  same  question,  second 
prize  ,  a  book  entitled  "Odd  People." 

Avildia  L.  Page,  for  having  sent  the  third  best 
list  of  answers,  third  prize,  "The  Life  and  Travels 
of  Baron  Humboldt. ' 


The  following-named  persons  have  answered 
the  Questions  on  Church  History  published  in 
No.  24  of  Vol.  21:  W.  J.  C.  Mortimer,  Samuel 
Stark,  Henr}'  H.  Blood,  Avildia  L.  Page. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


What  are  the  only  two  letters  of  the  alphabet 
that  have  eyes?  A  and  B,  because  A  B  see  D  (A,  B, 
C,  D). 

What  letters  do  you  best  like  green?  P's. 

W^liat  letter  is  used  as  a  drink?  T. 

What  letter  suits  sailors?  C. 

What  word  signifying  a  kind  disposition  can  be 
represented  with  one  letter  and  a  figure?  Benign 
(B  9). 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  What  occurred  to  Brother  David  W.  Patten 
and  others  in  his  company  when  near  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  enemy  on  Crooked  River?  2.  What 
cry  went  up  from  the  enemies  during  this  excite- 
ment? 3.  Who  listened  to  this  appeal  and  be- 
lieved every  absurd  story,  and  false  report  circu- 
lated by  the  enemies  of  the  Saints?4.  What  were 
some  of  these  reports?  5.  What  order  did  the 
governor  make?     (3.  For  what  object  did  he  state? 

7.  Did  he  mean  the  Latter-day  Saints  who  were 
suffering  so  bitterly  from  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  them   by  the  merciless   and   wicked   mob? 

8.  When  was  this  infamous  order  of  Gov.  Boggs 
issued?  9.  What  order  did  he  issue  on  the  follow- 
ing day?  10.  What  is  this  order  known  as  in  his- 
tory? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.  24,  VOL.  21. 


1.  Where  did  the  mob  remove  to  from  Daviess 
County?  A.  Carroll  County  and  surrounded  a 
town  settled  by  the  Saints  called  De  Witt. 

2.  When  did  they  commence  their  cowardly 
assaults  by  firing  upon  the  Saints,  and  committing 
other  acts  of  violence?  A.  October  1st,  1S3S. 

3.  What  was  the  result  of  these  attacks?  A. 
On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  the  Saints  were 
driven  from  their  homes. 

4.  Where  did  they  go  for  shelter?  A.  To  Cald- 
well Count}^ 

5.  After  the  mob  had  succeeded  in  driving  the 
people  from  De  Witt,  who  called  the  mob  together 
and  urged  them  to  assist  their  friends  in  Daviess 
County?  A.  Sashel  Woods,  a  Presbyterian  preacher. 

G.  Who  went  from  Far  West  to  Daviess  County 
to  assist  in  defending  the  Saints?  A.  Joseph  Smith 
and  a  company  of  men  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hinkle. 

7.  What  had  the  mob  been  doing  before  the 
arrival  of  this  company?  A.  Destroying  property, 
burning  houses  and  commiting  the  most  dreadful 
outrages  upon  the  Saints  in  that  County. 

S.  When  Lyman  Wight  with  his  command  and 
others  arrived  to  assist  in  their  defense,  did  the 
mob  continue  in  their  acts  of  lawlessness?  A.  No, 
they  fled,  being  too  cowardly  to  meet  the  brethren 
on  equal  terms. 


A  SINGLE  codfish  produces  more  than  a  million 
of  eggs  in  a  season. 
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HOW   HE   BECAME   A 
"MORMON." 


From  LorenM  Snotv's  Journal. 


WHILE  attending^college  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  the  Spring 
of  1836,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  Kirtland,  some  sixty 
miles  distant  where  two  of  my  sisters,  Eliza  R.  and  Lcnora 
A.  Snow,  were  then  residing.  At  that  time,  Kirtland  was 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Joseph 
Smith  the  Prophet,  his  counselors  and  leading  Elders  then 
had  their  houses  in  that  locality,  and  the  vSaints  had  just  com- 
pleted their  beautiful  temple. 

I  became  personally  acquainted  with  Joseph  Smith,  his 
counselors,  and  a  number  of  the  prominent  Elders.  I  was 
invited  to  attend  a  "blessing  meeting;"  and  after  listening  to 
several  patriarchial  blessings  pronounced  upon  heads  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  with  whose  history  I  was  acquainted,  and 
of  whom  I  knew  the  Patriarch  was  entirely  ignorant,  I  was 
struck  with  astonishment  to  hear  their  pecuiliarites  so  positively 
and  plainly  referred  to  in  their  blessings.  I  was  convinced  that 
an  influence,  superior  to  human  prescience,  dictated  the  words 
of  the  one  who  officiated. 

The  Patriarch  was  the  father  of  Joseph  the  Prophet,  and 
after  the  services,  I  was  introduced  to  him.  At  the  close  of 
an  interesting  conversation,  he  said:  "Brother  Snow,  I  see 
you  are  honest,  and  searching  after  the  truth,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  you  will  be  convinced,  see  clearly  your  duty,  be 
baptized  and  become  a  Latter-day  Saint. ' ' 

This  prediction  to  me  of  course  was  quite  strange,  for  at 
that  time  I  had  not  cherished  a  thought  of  ever  becoming  a 
member  of  the  "Mormon"  Church.  I  looked  at  Father 
Smith,  and  silently  asked  myself  the  question,  can  that  man 
be  a  deceiver? 

His  every  appearance  answered  in  the  negative. 

At  first  sight,  his  presence  impressed  me  with  feelings  of 
love  and  reverence,  for  I  had  never  seen  age  so  prepossessing. 
Father  Joseph  Smith,  the  Patriarch,  was  indeed  a  noble  spec- 
imen of  aged  manhood. 

I  attended  several  of  their  meetings  at  which  was  their  cus- 
tom for  lay  members,  both  men  and  women,  to  speak — give 
their  experience,  and  testify  regarding  their  extraordinary 
spiritual  manifestations.  I  talked  with  those  people,  and  their 
prominent  Elders;  with  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet,  and  mar- 
veled and  was  exceedingly  astonished  while  listening  to  what 
they  solemnly  declared  regarding  their  wonderful  experiences. 
The  strange  things  I  heard  and  saw  at  their  prayer  and  testi- 
mony meetings,  the  marvellous  experiences  as  related  by  men 
and  women  whose  honesty  and  sincerity  I  could  not  doubt,  which 
experiences  they  asserted  were  the  natural  and  legitimate 
fruits  of  obedience  to  what  they  called  the  restored  New  Tes- 
tament gospel,  together  with  a  Priesthood  which  held  the  keys  or 
right  to  administer  its  ordinances  of  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  (Miost — all  these  things,  I  say,  overwhelmed  me  with 
astonishment. 

I  noticed  that  Joseph  Smith  assumed  a  position  which  no  false 
lirophet  would  dare,  viz:  that  he  had  received  the  visitation  of 
three  angels:  Peter,  James  and  John,  who,  in  the  name  and 
by  the  command  of  the  Son  of  God,  authorized  him  to  preach 
the  gospel,  administer  its  ordinances,  and  promise  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  would  impart  a  knowledge  of  his  authority  and 
divine  mission,  and  his  right  to  organize   the  Church  of  God 


on  the  earth,  to  prepare  a  people  for  the  second  advent  of  the 
Son  of  J\[an.  Under  these  circumstances  and  with  these  con- 
siderations, I  could  not  otherwise  h>'Ueve  than  Joseph  Smith 
was  honest  and  sincere,  for  I  kneio  that  his  statement  was  of 
that  peculiar  character  that  there  could  be  no  chance  for  decep- 
tion aiid  such  testimony,  if  false,  could  be  readily  so  proven  and 
would  exhibit  of  nothing  less  than  positive  villainy. 

I  was  at  that  time  a  young  man  full  of  worldly  aspirations, 
with  bright  prospects  and  means  to  gratify  my  ambition  in 
acquring  a  liberal,  collegiate  education.  Besides  I  had  many 
wealthy,  proud,  aristocratical  friends  and  relatives  who  watched 
eagerly  for  me  to  achieve  high  honors  in  life.  It  will  there- 
fore be  easily  understood  that  no  small  effort  was  needed  to 
form  the  resolution  to  abandon  those  prospects,  disappoint 
those  expectations  and  join  the  poor,  ignorant,  despised  "jMor- 
mons,"  and  become  a  follower  of  "Old  Joe  Smith,  the  money 
digger,"  as  they  and  he,  at  that  early  day,  were  regarded. 
Of  course,  had  I  then  understood  as  I  now  know,  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  obedience  to  the  gospel,  and  a  life  of  purity, 
and  after  its  close  an  exaltation  to  the  fullness  of  Celestial 
Glory,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  call  it  a  sacrifice.  But 
in  my  ignorance  of  its  blessings  and  glories,  it  proved  the 
fiercest  struggle  of  heart  and  soul  I  ever  experienced. 

However,  through  the  help  of  the  Lord — for  I  feel  certain 
He  must  have  helped  me — I  laid  my  pride,  worldly  ambition 
and  aspirations  upon  the  altar,  and,  humble  as  a  child,  went  to 
the  waters  of  baptism,  and  received  the  ordinances  of  the  gos- 
pel, administered  by  one  who  claimed  to  be  an  Apostle. 

In  June,  1836,  previous  to  accepting  these  ordinances,  I 
became  convinced  in  my  investigations  of  the  principles  taught 
by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  which  I  proved  by  comparison  to  be 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  taught 
by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  that  obedience  to  them  would 
impart  miraculous  powers,  manifestations  and  revelations. 
With  sanguine  expectation  of  this  result,  I  received  baptism 
and  the  ordinance  of  laying  on  of  hands  by  one  who  professed 
to  have  divine  authority;  and,  having  thus  yielded  obedience 
I  was  in  constant  expectation  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ise of  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Thi?  manifestation  did  not  immediately  follow  my  baptism, 
as  I  expected.  But,  although  the  time  was  deferred,  when  I 
did  receive  it  its  realization  was  more  perfect,  tangible  and 
miraculous  than  even  my  strongest  hopes  had  led  me  to  antic- 
ipate. One  day  while  engaged  in  my  studies,  some  two  or 
three  weeks  after  I  was  baptized,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
fact  that  I  had  not  obtained  a  hnoideihje  of  the  truth  of  the 
work — that  I  had  not  realized  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise: 
"He  that  doeth  my  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine;"  and  I 
began  to  feel  very  uneasy. 

I  laid  aside  my  books,  left  the  house  and  wandered  around 
through  the  fields  under  the  oppressive  influence  of  a  gloomy, 
disconsolate  spirit,  while  an  indiscribable  cloud  of  darkness 
seemed  to  envelop  me.  I  had  been  accustomed,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  to  retire  for  secret  praj'cr  to  a  grove,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  my  lodgings,  but  at  this  time  I  felt  no  inclination 
to  do  so. 

The  spirit  of  prayer  had  departed,  and  the  heavens  seemed 
like  brass  over  my  head.  At  length,  realizing  that  the  usual 
time  had  come  for  secret  prayer,  I  concluded  I  would  not 
forego  my  evening  service,  and,  as  a  matter  of  formality,  knelt 
as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  in  my  accustomed  retired 
place,  but  not  feeling  as  I  was  wont  to  feel. 

I  had  no  sooner  opened  my  lips  in  an  effort  to  pray,  than  I 
heard  a  sound,  just  above  my  head,  like  the  rustling  of  silken 
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robes,  and  immediately  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  me, 
complctel}'  enveloping  my  whole  person,  filling  me  from  the  crown 
of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  0,  the  joy  and  hap- 
piness I  felt!  No  language  can  describe  the  instantaneous 
transition  from  a  dense  cloud  of  mental  and  spiritual  darkness 
into  a  refulgence  of  light  and  knowledge,  as  it  was  at  that 
time  imparted  to  my  understanding.  I  then  received  a  perfect 
knowledge  that  God  lives,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  (jrod, 
and  of  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Priesthood,  and  the  fulness 
of  the  gosi:icl. 

It  was  a  complete  baptism — a  tangible  immersion  in  the 
heavenly  principle  or  element,  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  even  more 
real  and  physical  in  its  effects  upon  every  part  of  my  system 
tlian  the  immersion  by  water;  dispelling  forever,  so  long  as 
reason  and  memory  last,  all  possibility  of  doubt  or  fear  in 
relation  to  the  fact  handed  down  to  us  historically,  that  the 
"Babe  of  Bethlehem"  is  truly  the  Son  of  God;  also  the  flict 
that  He  is  now  being  revealed  to  the  children  of  men,  and 
communicating  knowledge,  the  same  as  in  the  apostolic  times. 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied,  as  well  I  might  be,  for  my  expecta- 
tions were  more  than  realized,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  in  an 
infinite  degree. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  remained  in  the  full  flow  of  this 
blissful  enjoyment  and  divine  enlightment,  but  it  was  several 
minutes  before  the  celestial  element,  which  filled  and  sur- 
rounded me,  began  gradually  to  withdraw.  On  arising  from 
my  kneeling  posture,  with  my  heart  swelling  with  gratitude  to 
(Jod  bej'ond  the  power  of  expression,  I  felt — /  hiiew  that  he 
had  conferred  on  me  what  only  an  Omnipotent  Being  can  con- 
fer— that  which  is  of  greater  value  than  all  the  wealth  and 
honors  worlds  can  bestow.  That  night,  as  I  retired  to  rest, 
the  same  wonderful  manifestations  were  repeated,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  for  several  successive  nights.  The  sweet  remem- 
brance of  those  glorious  experiences,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  bring  them  fresh  before  me,  imparting  an  inspiring 
influence  which  prevades  my  whole  being,  and  I  trust  will  to 
the  close  of  my  earthly  existence. 


ABOUT  THREE  JOURNALISTS. 


THE  remark  that  journalists,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made, 
is  confirmed  by  the  f^ict  of  many  successful  journal- 
ists drifting  into  the  profession,  instead  of  being  especially 
educated  for  it.  They  came  into  it  by  chance,  and  stayed  in  it 
because  they  were  competent.  In  the  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
Dr.  Redfield  sketches  the  career  of  three  prominent  journalists, 
whose  lives  show  that  nature  and  not  art  made  them  for  news- 
jiaper  work. 

Mr.  Z.  L.  White,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tnhiuic,  began  his  working  life  in  a  foundry.  He 
then  labored  on  a  farm  at  $1.50  a  week,  and  attended  school 
in  Winter.  A  card-board  factory  subsequently  furnished  him 
employment  at  !?.'i.0()  per  week.  He  studied,  entered  college 
and  graduated.  About  twenty  years  ago  he  began  work  on  the 
Tribtint:  at  $.5. 00  a  week.  In  a  short  time,  such  was  his  fitness 
for  the  position,  he  was  advanced  to  $15.00  a  week,  then  to 
$20,  then  to  $25.  then  to  $30,  and  soon  his  ability  improved 
until  he  afterwards  ranked  as  perhajis,  the  best  correspondent  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Handy,  the  leading  editor  of  the  I'hiladelphia  Timrs, 
first  worked  in  a  drug  store  and  on  a  farm  at  $2.50  per  month 
and  board.     Subse(|uently  he  earned  $35,  by  canvassing  for  a 


religious  newspaper.  He  spent  $25,  for  new  clothes  and  a 
plug  hat,  $5.00  for  a  ticket  to  Richmond,  Va. ,  and  there  sought 
woi'k.  For  three  days  he  walked  the  streets  in  the  search, 
and  just  as  his  money  gave  out,  got  emploj'ment  in  the  mailing- 
room  of  a  weekly  paper  at  $10  a  month. 

About  that  time  Horace  Greely  made  his  famous  visit  to 
Richmond  to  sign  the  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  young 
Handy  wrote  such  a  description  of  the  scene  in  court  for  the 
Despatch,  that  he  was  given  a  position  on  that  journal  at  $15 
a  week.  His  work  proved  te  be  so  excellent  that  he  was  soon 
advanced  to  double  that  sum.  When  the  Virglnius  affair 
turned  attention  to  Cuba,  he  went  to  that  island  as  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tribune.  His  letters  made  his  fame 
as  a  journalist,  and  secured  him  a  still  higher  pcsition. 

Howard  Carroll,  the  son  of  a  Union  general  who  was  killed 
in  the  war,  was  sent  to  Germany  to  be  educated  Returning 
to  New  York  when  twenty,  he  went  to  the  office  of  the  Times 
of  that  city  and  asked  for  work.  His  appearance  was  so 
youthful  that  he  was  laughed  at . 

Then  he  did  what  he  should  have  done  at  first.  He  wrote 
an  article  on  "Student  Life  in  Germany,"  and  sent  it  to  the 
editor.  It  was  acceptetl,  and  was  so  well  received  by  the 
readers  of  the  paper  that  he  was  given  "job"  work,  by  which 
he  earned  five  dollars  the  first  week,  and  seven  the  second. 
Showing  capacity,  he  was  advanced,  step  by  step,  to  a  place 
of  high  responsiliility  and  trust. 

The  lesson  from  these  three  lives  is  the  simple  one  that 
capacity  for  work  brings  its  reward,  and  that  the  way  to 
show  capacity  is  to  go  to  work,  no  matter  how  low  the  pay. 


A  Book  op  White  Paper. — If  a  person  would  take  the 
pains  to  note  down  in  a  single  day  all  the  good  suggestions, 
every  stray  hint,  every  practical  idea  that  comes  up  before  the 
mind,  it  would  make  out  quite  a  surprising  list.  If  he  had  the 
facility  of  turning  it  into  a  permanent  shape  it  might  prove 
greatly  to  his  advantage,  and  a  source  of  much  profit  to  others 
also.  Suppose  some  wide  awake  j'oung  person  tries  the  exper- 
iment for  a  week.  Provide  a  fair,  convenient  blank  book,  not 
too  fine,  and  write  out  the  ideas  in  a  plain,  clear  hand  as  they 
occur  to  him. 

A  learned  scholar  when  asked  by  a  young  man  what  books 
he  should  procure  the  better  to  advance  himself  in  his  profes- 
sion, replied:  "A  book  of  white  paper!"  And  it  is  a  most 
useful  one  to  any  person. 

Dr.  Rush,  when  asked  how  he  could,  with  his  large  practice, 
find  time  to  write  so  much  that  was  valuable  on  the  subject  of 
medicine,  took  a  blank  book  from  his  pocket  and  rephed  that 
he  usually  filled  one  such  book  a  week  with  fixets  gathered  at 
the  bedsides  of  his  patients. 

A  gentleman  who  stands  at  the  fore-front  among  American 
writers  in  the  department  of  Belles-Lettres,  and  is  also  a  ju-o- 
fessor^in  one  of  our  oldest  colleges,  was  noted  when  a  boy  in 
ciillegc  for  this  habit  of  noting  down  valuable  ideas  as  they 
wore  gathered  up  in  the  course  of  his  reading  and  observation. 
He  had  ([uires  of  foolscap  thus  written  over  and  laid  aside  for 
future  use.  That  was  years  ago,  but  very  likely  he  is  drawing 
from  those  stores  yet,  tlu)ugh  he  has  never  ceased  to  add  to 
them. 

It  is  surprising  how  everything  can  be  laid  under  tribute 
when  once  this  habit  is  formed  of  gathering  information.  The 
most  unlikely  sources  can  give  us  sometimes  the  very  choicest 
gains.  Once  fix  the  habit,  and  you  will  find  it  very  easy  and 
very  delightful. 
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EDITOR. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  JANUARY  15,  1887. 


EDITORIAL    THOUOHTS. 


' " '"*'/v^l  RELl,  there  are    no  Latter-day  Saints  who 
''\y  have  the  welfare  of  their  children  at  heart,  who 
1^  permit  them  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  card 
A  t^  —^^  ^   playing.     Time  is  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  this 
'^'^v^         way.     Young  people  should  not  be  permitted  to 
'    ^)r^^    contract  the  habit  of  playing  cards.       It  is  very 
P^  fascinating,   and,   if  pursued,  it  leads  to  gambling 

^plJ.  and  many  other  evils.  Betting  upon  cards  is  freiiuently 
(1)'  indulged  in  to  make  the  game  "interesting,"  and  though 
the  amount  staked  may  lie  small  in  the  beginning,  the  habit 
grows  upon  those  who  indulge  in  it  until  large  bets  are  made. 

"But,"  asks  one,  "are  we  to  have  no  recreation?"  Yes; 
but  there  are  plenty  of  ways  of  obtaining  recreation  without 
indulging  in  plajing  cards.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  reading 
good  books,  and  store  the  mind  with  useful  information.  Then 
converse  upon  that  which  you  have  read,  and  impart  knowl- 
e  Ige  to  one  another  in  this  way.  Is  not  this  recreation?  Is  it 
not  far  more  profitable  and  far  more  interesting  than  playing 
cards? 

If  you  watch  those  who  play  cards,  you  will  see  the  spirit 
that  is  apt  to  take  possession  of  them.  In  their  eagerness  to 
win  they  get  anxious  and  excited;  they  find  fliult  with  those 
who  play  with  them,  and  frequently  get  displeased  and  angry 
at  their  method  of  playing.  A  spirit  takes  possession  of 
them  that  is  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  which  makes  them 
feel  very  disagreeable.  The  one  who  loses  is  especially  open 
to  this  influence,  and  there  is  danger  of  his  feeling  unkind  to 
those  who  play  with  him.  In  this  way  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  grieved. 

In  all  our  acquaintance  with  families,  we  never  saw  any 
good  result  from  parents  permitting  their  children  to  play  at 
cards.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  much  evil  and  much 
bad  feeling  and  ill-temper,  and  we  have  seen  it  lead  to  other 
jiractiees  that  are  offensive  to  the  Lord  and  to  all  good  men. 
We  say,  therefore,  to  all  jiarentsand  to  children,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  card  playing.  Choose  some  other  method  of  amus- 
ing j'ourselves  and  obtaining  recreation. 


A  IIA'J'EFUL  fashion  has  grown  uj)  among  women  in  the 
-^  world  of  powdering  and  painting  the  face,  which  has  been 
introduced,  to  some  extent,  in  our  midst.  It  is  a  fashion  that 
has  not  very  long  prevailed  among  us.  Wo  well  remember 
the  first  young  ladies  whom  we  saw  with  powdered  faces.  It 
was  a  fashion  that  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  East. 
But  if  they  could  have  known  the  feeling  that  was  produced 
uijon  those  who  saw  them,  we  feel  sure  they  would  never  have 
put  powder  on  their  faces  again. 

We  cannot  see  how  girls  can  be  so  silly  as  to  imagine  that 
they  add  to  their  charms  by  painting  or  powdering  their  faces. 
The  system  is  barbarous.  Ignorant  savages  resort  to  this 
method  of  adorning  their  persons,  and  imagine,  when  they 
daub  their  faces  and  their  bodies  with  paint,  they  make  them- 


selves more  attractive.  What  a  foolLsh  notion!  But  is  it  any 
more  foolish  for  the  Indian  squaw  to  paint  her  face  than  it  is 
for  the  white  woman  to  paint  hers?  It  is  true,  the  Indian 
woman  may  use  vermillion  and  the  white  woman  may  use  a 
white  cosmetic;  but  a  close  observer  will  notice  the  painted 
face  of  the  white  woman  as  easily  and  quickly  as  he  would  the 
painted  face  of  the  squaw. 

Among  people  of  good  taste  in  the  world  this  foolish  fash- 
ion is  shunned.  Those  who  indidge  in  it  are  generally  women 
of  bad  morals  and  loose  character;  and  whenever  we  see  a  girl 
or  a  woman  among  us  who  uses  powder  or  paint  on  her  face, 
we  cannot  help  liut  think  how  much  she  lowers  herself  in  the 
estimation  of  all  right-feeling  jiersons  by  this  horrid  custom. 

This  iiractice  is  ruinous  to  the  complexion.  It  spoils  the 
skin.  It  makes  women  i)rematurely  old.  Any  young  woman 
who  uses  paint  and  jiowder  upon  her  face  for  any  length  of 
time  will  find  her  skin  very  much  injured,  and  she  will  have  a 
faded,  unhealthy  look.  The  materials  used  in  the  manufec- 
turing  of  powders  and  paints  are  of  a  poisonous  character  and 
are  deadly  in  their  effects. 

So  with  the  dying  of  hair.  The  materials  that  are  used  to 
dye  the  hair  are  very  injurious  to  the  nerves;  and  jjaralysis  is 
thought  to  follow  their  use. 

We  hope  the  Juveniles  will  avoid  these  foolish  customs 
and  fashions,  and  by  observing  the  Word  of  Wisdom  enjoy 
that  health  which  will  make  the  eye  bright  and  sparkling  and 
the  .skin  clean,  transparent  and  healthful. 


Lamartine's  jMarriage. — The  story  of  the  marriage  of 
Lamartine,  the  great  French  ])oet  and  statesman,  is  one  of 
romantic  interest.  The  lady  was  of  an  English  fiimily  named 
Birch,  and  very  wealthy.  She  first  fell  in  love  with  the  poet 
from  reading  his  "Meditations  Poetiques."  She  was  slightly 
past  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  still  young  and  fair.  She  read 
and  re-read  the  "Meditations,"  and  nursed  the  tender  senti- 
ment in  secret.  At  length  she  saw  Lamartine  in  (ienoa,  and 
lur  love  became  a  part  of  her  life.  Not  long  after  this  she 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  poet  was  suffering 
even  to  unhappiness  from  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs.  oMiss  Birch  was  not  long  in  deciding  upon  her  course. 
She  would  not  allow  the  hajipiness  of  a  lifetime  to  slip  from 
her  if  she  coidd  prevent  it.  She  wrote  to  the  jjoet  a  frank 
and  womanly  letter,  acknowledging  her  deep  interest  and  pro- 
found res])ect,  and  offering  him  the  bulk  of  her  fortune,  if  he 
were  willing  to  accept  it.  Of  course  Lamartine  could  not  but 
suspect  the  truth.  Deeply  touched  by  her  generosity,  he 
called  upon  her,  and  found  her  to  be  not  only  fair  to  look  upon, 
but  a  woman  of  a  brilliant  literary  and  artistic  education. 
I  le  made  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart,  and  was  promptly 
and  gladly  accepted,  and  in  after  years  Alfonso  de  Lamartine 
owed  not  more  to  his  wife's  wealth  than  to  her  sustaining  love 
and  inspiring  enthusiasm. 


In  Ja]ian  birds  are  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
resjiect.  They  are  never  killed  for  sport;  and  little  troughs 
are  scooiied  out  in  the  tomb-stones,  which  priests  fill  every 
morning  with  fresh  water  for  them  to  drink.  When  the  treaty 
was  made  between  America  and  Japan,  one  condition  of  it 
was  that  the  birds  should  be  protected  from  lawless  shooting. 
All  honor  to  Japan! 
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A  NOVEL  USE  OF  GROOMSMEN. 

1 T  will  not  bo  Eccessary  to  inform  my  rea-Jcrs  that  tlio  pcr- 
A  sons  represented  in  the  accompanying  eugraving  belong  to 
what  is  called  the  uncivilized  portion  of  the  human  race. 
Their  features,  color,  dress,  antics,  surroundings— all  indicate 
that  the  dancers  and  the  spectators  in  the  picture  are  residents 
of  neither  the  European  nor  the  American  continent.  "But," 
some  quick-witted  and  observing  reader  asserts,  "neither  are 
they  Chinese  or  Negroes.  Who  are  they,  and  what  are  they 
doing?' ' 

I  will  try  to  tell  you,  before  we  get  through.  In  the  first 
place,  you  all  reuieuiber  that  there  is  a  large  continent  about 
which,  considering  its  immense  size,  comparatively  little  is 
known.  In  your  geographies  it  is  called  .\friea,  and  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  tlic  dark  continent,  which  may  be  because  its 
interior  is  unexplored  and  unknown  to  us,  or  because  all  its 
native  inhabitants  so  far  as  we  have  learned  are  of  the  bru- 
nette order  of  beauty.  It  is  the  home  of  the  negrOi  the 
descendant  of  Ilam;  within  its  vast  extent  are  found  all  the 
nobler  and  fiercer  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  leopard,  elephant, 
rhinoceros  and  girafte;  while  among  its  known  phj-sieal  fea- 
tures are  found  such  rivers  as  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Congo  and 
the  Zambesi,  the  greatest  desert  on  the  earth,  and  mountain 
peaks  i!(\000  feet  high.  But  all  the  inhabitants  are  not 
negroes — millions  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Shem  live  in 
or  roam  over  the  northern  and  centi-al  jiortions  of  the  con- 
tinent. Neither  is  the  whole  land  unknown  or  "dark"  to 
history.  Egypt,  the  land  of  antiquity,  whose  course  from  the 
beginjing  is  more  interesting  than  a  romance,  Carthage  which 
came  so  near  crushing  out  the  afterwards  invincible  Koman 
power,  and  many  other  nations  which  have  risen  and  fig- 
ured and  decayed,  and  with  whose  record  you  can  make  your- 
selves fimiliar,  would  form  a  portion  of  what  Africa  has  con- 
tributed towards  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  admit  that  all  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  picture 
before  us.  But  I  am  coming  to  that  shortly.  One  of  the 
countries  of  Africa  is  Abyssinia,  occuiiying  the  highlands  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  continent.  It  is  a  wild  region,  not 
\evy  much  known,  fertile  where  cultivated,  but  cut  ui.)  by  deep 
ravines  and  sandstone  terraces.  The  jieople  resemble  the 
.Vrabs,  but  a  majority  of  them  for  many  hundred  years  have 
jirofessed  a  rude  form  of  Christianity.  They  have  always 
been  rather  warlike,  and  strife  among  the  various  tribes  or 
provinces  has  nearly  ahva3's  existed.  I'jarly  in  the  present 
century  the  rulerof  one  of  the  districts  died  leaving  a  widow  and 
a  son,  born  in  1X2; i.  She  afterwards  lived  in  great  obscurity 
and  sustained  herself  and  child  by  selling  a  sort  of  worm 
medicine.  All  this  time,  however,  the  boy  was  gaining  size 
and  intelligence,  and  before  long  he  had  made  himself  a  chief 
and  afterwards  ruler  of  the  whole  country,  under  the  name  of 
Theodore,  "king  of  kings  and  direct  descendant  of  Solomon 
and  IJathsheba."  In  ISl'iS,  on  account  of  his  having  taken 
too  great  liberties  with  English  envoys  and  agents,  a  British 
army  invaded  his  dominion  and  in  one  sharp  battle  conquered 
and  killed  the  illustrious  chieftain.  King  John  succeeded  him, 
and  during  his  reign  the  state  of  the  country  has  been  more 
settled.  Coinmeroc  has  extended  somewhat  and  expeditions 
with  complimentary  and  conciliatory  messages  back  and  forth 
between  (Ircat  Britain  and  Abyssinia  have  been  quite  the 
fashion. 

-Vnd  now  wo  come  directly  to  the  subject  of  the  picture.  On 
one  of  these  exjieditions  an  English  artist  saw  a  scone  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  given  us  in  the  picture.     Now  what  do 


you  think  it  is?  A  war  dance?  Or  an  execution?  The  artist 
found  that  the  dancers  were  the  "best  men"  or  groomsmen  of 
a  newly  married  man.  They  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  begging  presents  for  the  bridal  pair  from  the  well-to-do 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  introduced  their  requests  by  a  gleeful 
dance,  supposed  to  suggest  in  some  way  the  bliss  of  the  happy 
couple.  Of  course  the  hospitalities  of  the  house  were  not 
denied  the  visitors  and  the  native  beer  flowed  freely.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  before  the  begging  expedition  returned 
its  members  were  as  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  any 
confirmed  "civilized"  toper  is,  after  what  he  calls  one  of  his 
most  convivial  events.  The  presents  are  always  carefully 
borne  to  the  home  of  the  expectant  couple,  who  a.-e  thus 
enabled  to  derive  all  the  tangible  benefits  of  what  is  called  a 
"reception,"  without  any  of  its  unpleasantnesses. 

Kew. 


INTRODUCTION    OF     THE     GOS- 
PEL TO   THE   MAORIES. 


BY   W.    M.    BROMLEY. 


(Continued  from  page  T). 

UPON  returning  to  Auckland,  I  wrote  a  pamphlet,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  thousand  copies  jirinted  in  the 
English  language.  The  next  step  was  to  get  it  translated  as 
agreed  upon,  and  in  doing  so,  I  met  with  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  While  in  convoi-sation  with 
Brother  McDonnel,  I  was  informed  by  him  that  he  knew  a 
party  who  would  readily  undertake  the  task.  I  left  a  copy 
with  liim  with  the  luiderstanding  that  he  would  see  the  party 
referred  to,  and  get  the  work  done.  The  next  day  I  returned 
to  his  place,  and  saw  at  once  from  the  expression  on  his 
countenance  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  He  said  to  me 
"Brother  Bromley,  I  lu'esentcd  this  document  to  the  party  who 
has  heretofore  done  translating  for  me  and  in  the  reading  of 
it  wdien  he  came  to  the  name  of  Joseph  Smith  I  saw  a  tremor 
pass  over  him,  the  result  being  his  utter  refusal  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  asked  for  his  reasons,  and  was  informed 
that  he  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  'JMormons,' 
or  'Joe  Smith;'  consequently  I  was  unable  to  accomplish  what 
I  thought  would  have  been  an  easy  task.'' 

I  then  visited  the  residence  of  a  ]Mr.  Nelson,  a  native 
interpreter,  but  found  that  ho  wf  s  absent  from  home.  I  mjt 
his  wife,  a  very  intelligent  Maori  lady,  who  entertained  me 
])leasantly,  and,  after  stating  to  her  my  business,  was  informed 
that  her  husband  would  be  pleased  to  do  what  I  wished  on  his 
return  from  a  journey  to  her  people  in  the  "king  country."  I 
Iclt  with  heracopyof  whati  wishedtranslated,  andwastoldif  I 
returned  in  about  two  weeks  her  husband  would  be  at  home. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned,  I  visited  his  residence 
again  in  company  with  two  others,  and  met  the  gentleman 
upon  the  verandah  of  his  house.  He  addressed  us  as  follows: 
(lentlemen  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  but 
I  am  an  infidel,  and  do  not  believe  in  assisting  in  any  way  in 
the  di.s.semination  of  views  contained  in  the  Bible;  for  I  con- 
sider it  the  worst  book  extant,  and  no  man  is  justified  in 
allowing  it  in  his  family.  Although  I  feel  thus,  I  will  refer 
you  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  no  such  scrouples,  I  will  give 
you  an  introduction  to  him,  and  doubtless  he  will  do  wluit  you 
require. 


—  ^' 


An  appointment  was  made  to  meet  him  the  following  day 
at  II  o'clock  at  his  office,  at  which  hour  I  visited  the  gentle- 
man, and  lie  accompanied  me  to  Mr.  De  Thierry,  another 
native  intepreter.  After  introducing  me  he  stated  the  object 
of  my  visit,  explaining  that  my  work  was  of  a  religious  nature, 
which  fact  induced  him  to  refer  me  to  him.  The  gentleman 
said  he  would  be  pleased  to  accommodate  me,  and  asked  for  a 
copy  of  what  I  wislied  translated,  I  lianded  it  to  him  and  he 
read  it  carefully.  When  he  came  to  the  name  of  Joseph 
Smith,  he  began  to  tremble,  and  told  me  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  he  considered  Joseph  Smith  an  impos- 
tor, lie  would  not,  he  said,  dare  to  assist  in  disseminating 
his  views  among  the  iieople. 

I  told  him  that  he  misa])prehended  my  position,  for  I  did 
not  wish  him  to  in  any  way  advocate  the  doctrines  we  were 
lirepared  to  teach,  but  simply  to  perform  a  piece  of  work,  for 
which  he  would  be  paid.  !iMr.  Nelsen,  thereupon,  although 
he  had  refused  to  perform  the  labor  himself,  began  to  advocate 
my  claim,  and  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  undertaking 
the  labor,  arguing  that  it  was  folly  in  him  to  refuse  on  a  relig- 
ious basis  to  do  it,  and  strenuously  urged  him  to  accomodate 
me.  After  some  further  conversation,  the  gentleman  requested 
me  to  return  on  the  following  Monday  and  he  would  then 
give  me  an  answer. 

I  left  him,  feeling  somewhat  disheartened  at  these  three 
failures,  and,  visiting  the  house  of  Brother  McDonnel,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  as  I  had  signally  failed  in  the  jilans  that  I 
had  adopted,  perhaps  the  Lord  would  open  the  way  were  I  to 
present  the  matter  again  before  Him.  Feeling  my  dependence 
upon  the  Almighty,  in  company  with  Brother  McDonnel  I 
knelt  by  the  table  in  his  private  room,  and  there  in  a  few  words 
of  humble  and  sincere  prayer  presented  the  matter  before  the 
Lord,  and  asked  His  aid.  Upon  rising  from  our  knees, 
Brother  IMcDonnel  remarked  that  there  was  a  "hiilf-caste" 
working  near  by  who  would  readily  do  the  work.  "I  will  see 
him  forthwith' '  he  said,  "and  return  in  a  few  minutes. ' '  This 
he  did,  and  informed  me  that  the  party  had  agreed  to  do  what 
I  wished.  In  the  evening,  I  met  with  the  half-caste  to  trans- 
late the  document  into  the  Maori  language,  which  was  accom- 
plished after  numerous  corrections. 

I  found  that  it  would  cost  thirty  shillings  to  print  two  thou- 
sand copies,  and  engaged  a  printer  to  perform  the  labor, 
although  I  had  no  means  at  band  to  pay  for  it.  My  faith, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  making  the  bargain. 

After  having  received  from  the  printer  a  proof  copy,  I  left 
his  office,  and  in  walking  down  the  street  met  a  member  of 
the  Church,  Charles  Hardy,  by  name,  who  resided  in  the 
country,  twenty  miles  distant.  He  accosted  me  and  desired 
to  know  how  I  was  getting  on  with  the  !Maori  tract.  I  told  him 
what  steps  I  had  taken,  and  was  asked  by  him  if  I  had  money 
to  pay  the  expense  of  printing.  "No,"  said  I,  "but  the  Lord 
will  open  up  the  way.  He  thereupon  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  gave  me  forty  shillings,  remarking  that  the  amount 
would  pay  for  the  printing  and  leave  a  remainder,  which  a 
traveling  Elder  could  always  use.  Thus  I  acknowledged  the 
hand  of  ( iod  in  providing  means  in  a  way  that  I  least  expected. 

Having  secured  2,01)0  copies  of  the  tract  one  beautiful  Sab- 
bath I  met  Brothers  W.  W.  Day,  Wm.  J.  McDonnel,  Stephen 
Surman  and  James  Miles  at  the  residence  of  the  fir.st-mon- 
tioned,  and  after  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supjier,  we  all  went  on  foot  to  the  pah  at  Oarkie,  arriving 
there  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  We  found  Maories  assembled 
from  many  of  the  tribes  for  the  i)urpose  of  holding  a  council 
to  consider  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  native  race. 


We  sought  the  chief  Paul,  and  found  him  drunk,  and,  instead 
of  the  hearty  welcome  we  anticipated,  he  was  determined  to 
be  quarrelsome  and  full  of  mischief  He  said  that  he  would 
call  the  Maories  together  and  I  might  preach  to  them.  I 
informed  him  that  was  not  the  object  of  my  visit,  but  that  I 
came  according  to  appointment  bringing  with  me  the  docu- 
ment agreed  upon  for  him  to  forward  to  the  king.  He  would 
not  listen  to  argument,  but  with  a  dninken  leer  remarked  that 
we  were  like  all  the  rest  of  the  ministers.  He  further  remarked 
that  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Captain  Cook  visited 
New  Zealand,  and  found  the  natives  healthy,  happy  and  con- 
tented. No  sexual  vices  existed  in  their  midst,  the  penalty  for 
adultery  being  death.  A  short  time  after  his  visit,  missionaries 
came  among  them,  telling  them  that  their  worship  of  idols 
was  wrong  and  that  the.v,  (the  missionaries)  worshiped  a  God, 
viz.,  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  come  into  the  world  and  through 
whom  they  might  receive  salvation.  He  further  said  that  the 
^Maories  became  interested  in  this  statement  and  began  to 
inquire  where  this  Jesus  Christ  now  was  and  were  answered 
that  He  was  then  in  Heaven  with  His  Father,  the  Great  God, 
and  that  all  who  believed  on  II  im  would  have  eternal  life.  He 
also  stated  that  the  Maories  became  desirous  of  seeing  this 
same  Jesus,  and  looked  earnestly  up  to  the  sun  with  this  feel- 
ing in  their  hearts,  having  full  confidence  in  the  missionaries 
and  their  statements,  trusting  them  without  reservation,  and 
whilst  in  this  state  of  mind  and  perfect  confidence,  the  ministers 
took  advantage  of  their  condition  and  robbed  them  of  their 
best  land.  "You  are,"  said  he,  "of  the  same  class,  and  wish 
to  do  us  no  good.  You  desire  to  steal  our  women  and  what 
land  we  have  left.  You  must  have  something  to  eat,  after 
which  I  will  call  the  people  together,  and  you  must  speak  to 
them." 

{To  he  Coiitiuncd.) 


Fact  Stranher  tiianFution. — Thecritics  are  veryfond  of 
fdling  foul  of  a  novelist  for  what  they  term  the  improbabilities 
of  his  fiction.  Here  is  a  piece  of  fact — but,  at  the  same  time,  so 
wild  an  adventure,  that  he  would  have  been  a  daring  novelist  who 
would  have  incorporated  it  in  his  work:  "During  the  passage 
of  the  ship  iS'en.f/if/?  from  Ascension,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  squall,  orders  were  given  to  shorten  sail,  when  Lock,  a 
fine  young  fellow,  and  very  jiopular  with  the  crew,  was  thrown 
by  a  lurch  of  the  ship  from  the  topgallant-yard  into  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  eighty  feet.  The  alarm  was  given,  the  engines 
stopped,  the  life-buoy  let  go,  and  the  boat  lowered,  but  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  forlorn  hope;  and  after  twenty  minutes  had 
elapsed,  a  gun  was  fired  to  recall  the  boat,  which  returned, 
and  was  duly  hoisted  up.  Lock  was  known  to  be  a  strong 
swimmer;  but  more  out  of  respect  for  the  poor  fellow,  whom 
all  regarded  as  gone  forever,  than  with  any  hope  of  saving 
him,  the  ship  lay  to  fully  an  hour  after  the  accident.  As  the 
crew  were  gloomily  jieering  over  the  bulwarks  into  the  black 
waters,  a  faint  cry  was  distinctly  heard  right  ahead,  and  then 
arose  such  cheers  as  only  tars  can  give.  The  boat  was  again 
lowered  with  wild  haste,  and  from  its  crew  iiresently  came  up, 
loud  above  the  whistling  wind,  a  shout  of  joy.  In  five  minutes 
more.  Lock  stood  ujion  tlie  deck. 


Value  of  Time. — As  nothing  truly  valuable  can  be  attained 
without  industry,  so  there  can  be  no  persevering  industry  with- 
out a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  time. 
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TOPICS    OF  THK    TIMES. 


BY    THE     EDITOR. 


THE  object  in  giving  people  names  is  to  distinguish  tliem 
one  from  another.  Among  the  Hebrews  they  frequently 
named  their  children  to  express  their  feelings  because  of  iiecu- 
liiir  circumstances  or  because  of  some  event  which  liappened 
at  the  time  of  their  birth,  as  for  instance:  when  Eli's  daugh- 
ter-in-law heard  that  the  Ark  of  God  was  taken  and  her  father- 
in-law  and  her  husband  were  dead,  she  named  the  son  to  which 
she  gave  birth,  Ichabod,  saying,  "The  glory  is  departed  from 
Israel." 

Samuel,  the  prophet,  had  his  name  given  to  him,  because 
his  mother  said:  "I  have  asked  him  of  the  Lord.' 

There  are  numerous  examples  in  the  Bible  of  names  being 
given  in  this  way,  and,  of  course,  by  following  this  custom, 
names  could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  and  confusion  be  jire- 
vented. 

It  fre(iuently  happened,  also,  that  the  son  bore  the  father's 
name  when  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
person  bearing  the  same  name,  as  for  instance:  the  Lonl 
Jesus  called  Peter  ''son  of  Jonas,"  and  James  and  John 
were  called  "sons  of  Zebedee;'  Joshua  is  also  called  "son  of 
Nun." 

After  the  children  of  Israel  settled  in  Canaan,  another  fash- 
ion prevailed  by  which  men  and  families  coidd  be  distin- 
guished one  from  another,  and  that  was  by  attaching  the  name 
of  the  town  or  district  where  they  lived  to  the  given  name. 
For  instance:  Elijah  the  prophet  is  called  Elijah  the  Tishbite; 
Elisha  is  called  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abelmeholah:  Barzilhii 
is  known  as  the  (rileadite;  Abishag  as  the  Shunauimite:  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  known  as  Said  of  Tarsus;  Joseph,  who  fur- 
nished the  sepulchre  in  which  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  laid, 
is  called  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Among  us  there  is  likely  to  be  confusion,  because  of  so 
many  children  being  named  after  a  common  ancestor;  and,  in 
years  to  come,  it  will  be  difficult,  in  keeping  genealogies,  to 
distinguish  them  one  from  another.  AVe  know  four  persons 
in  one  family  bearing  tlie  same  name.  There  are.  doubtless, 
numerous  instances  of  this  kind  in  this  Territory.  The  dan- 
ger of  confusion  in  keeping  a  record  of  such  persons  is  verj' 
apparent;  and  if  greater  ))ains  are  not  taken  hereafter  upon 
these  points  it  will  be  almost  iuijiossiblc  to  pre.serve  correct 
genealogies.  The  similarity  of  surnames  will  add  greatly  to 
this  difficulty,  especially  among  the  people  who  come  from 
Scandinavia,  whose  range  of  surnames  is  very  limited.  Already 
it  is  found  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  Scandinavian  families 
one  from  another,  there  are  so  many  of  the  same  name.  Intelli- 
gent men  of  these  nationalities  should  give  this  subject  con- 
sideration, and  see  if  some  method  of  oljviating  this  difficulty 
cannot  be  devised. 

As  we  increase  in  numbers  it  seems  that  wc  shall  have  to 
enlarge  our  stock  of  names  in  order  to  deaily  preserve  the 
identity  of  diiferent  individuals.  Take  the  ease  of  any  promi- 
nent man  among  us  who  is  much  respected  and  who  has  num- 
erous descendants  and  relatives;  he  is  likely  to  have  at  least 
one  son  of  his  name,  and  every  one  of  his  sons  must  .show 
him  respect  by  calling  one  of  their  sons  after  him.  This  makes 
the  grandsons  who  bear  his  name  quite  numerous,  and  the 
great-grandsons  .still  more  numerous,  without  mentioning  the 
nephews  and  other  relatives  who  bear  the  name.  Should  any 
of  these  figure  in  history  it  will  require  great  care  in  kccijing 
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records  to  preserve  the  identity  of  each — as  those  who  have 
had  occasion  to  search  genealogical  records  know  too  well. 

At  our  rate  of  increase  there  will  be  some  names  that  will 
be  very  numerous  among  us. 

At  the  present  time  in  Scotland  it  is  said  that  one  pereou  in 
every  sixty-nine  is  named  Smith;  one  in  seventy-eight  is  named 
McDonald;  one.in  eighty  nine  is  named  Brown;  one  in  ninety- 
one,  Robertson;  one  in  ninety-two,  Campbell;  one  in  ninety-five, 
Thompson;  and  one  in  ninety-eight,  Stewart.  The  gentleman 
who  makes  this  statement  says  that:  "one  person  in  everj' 
twelve  in  Scotland  will  answer  to  one  or  other  of  these  seven 
names. ' ' 

In  England  and  'Wales  it  is  calculated  that  about  one  in 
every  seventy-three  of  the  population  is  named  Smith.  The 
names  of  Smith.  Jones  and  Williams  are  so  numerous,  that 
one  person  in  every  twenty-eight  will  answer  to  one  or  other 
of  them. 


ONE  of  the  strongest  institutions  in  the  Catliolic  Church, 
and  which  results  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  its  mem- 
bers, is  the  Confessional — auricular  confession,  as  it  is  called, 
^lany  of  m.v  readers  may  not  understand  this.  In  all  the 
Catholic  cathedrals  and  churches  in  Europe,  and  in  many  of 
the  chui-ches  in  this  country,  there  are  places  prepared  for  the 
].iriests  to  sit  in,  where  they  are  almost  entirely  screened  from 
observation.  At  the  side  of  the  box  in  which  they  sit  there  is 
wire  or  lattice  work,  close  to  which  the  priest  inclines  his  ear. 
On  the  outside  the  person  who  wishes  to  make  confession  to 
the  priest  kneels  in  such  a  position  that  the  lips  in  .speaking 
are  close  to  this  lattice  work.  In  this  way  the  penitent  can 
speak  in  so  low  a  tone  that  no  one  but  the  priest  can  hear. 
His  countenance  is  hidden  from  observation.  If  he  wishes,  he 
can  ask  (luestions,  also  in  a  low  tone,  of  the  pereon  who  makes 
the  confession,  and  he  professes  to  have  power  to  grant 
absolution  for  the  sins  which  are  confessed.  In  this  way 
the  hearts  of  the  people  who  belong  to  the  church  are  laid 
bare  to  the  priest,  and  they  reveal  to  him  their  tcmjitations, 
their  secret  thoughts  and  the  wrongs  which  they  have  com- 
mitted or   are  inclined  to  commit. 

The  ]iower  which  such  a  system  gives  to  the  priests  over  the 
people  is  easily  perceived.  Where  priests  are  pure  men  and 
desirous  to  promote  the  welfore  of  the  people  eutnisted  to 
them,  they  can  wield  an  immense  influence  for  good,  and,  of 
course,  be  the  means  of  checking  inclinations  to  wrong  and 
the  ]iractice  of  wrong. 

I  notice  that  some  Protestant  ministers  are  advocating  the 
confessional  as  a  system  that  should  be  adopted  by  the  Protes- 
tant clergy.  One  of  them  says  that  the  confessional  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  conscience,  but  it  is  imperatively 
so  for  tens  of  thousands,  whom  ignorance,  or  carelessness,  or 
weakness,  through  the  power  of  sinful  passion,  has  led 
out  of  the  way.  He  thinks  it  especially  beneficial  for  the 
jircservation  of  the  young. 

There  have  terrible  abuses  sprung  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  through  the  confessional.  Where  wicked  men  have 
had  access  to  the  people  in  this  way,  they  have  used  their 
oiiportiniities  and  knowledge  for  base  jiurjioses,  and  dreadful 
results  have  followed.  One  can  easilj'  imagine  the  immense 
influence  which  such  a  system  gives  juiests  over  women  and 
trustful,  inexperienced  persons. 

In  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  we  have 
no  system  of  this  character.  But  the  Lord  has  jjrovided  a 
means  which  is  eiiually  as  efficient,  if  jiroperly  used,  without 
the  attendant  evils  of  the  confessional.  Where  sins  are  com- 
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mitted,  confession  should  be  made  according  to  the  extent  of 
tlie  sin.  If  one  oifends  few,  he  should  confess  to  few;  if  he 
offend  many,  he  should  confess  to  many.  But  the  system  to 
which  we  refer  as  established  in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  pre- 
serve the  Saints  from  evil,  is  that  of  sending  Priests  and  Teach- 
ers to  visit  the  houses  of  members  and  converse  with  them 
and  find  out  their  spiritual  condition.  If  Priests  and  Teachers 
were  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  according  to  the 
revelations  which  have  been  given  upon  this  subject.  Latter- 
day  Saints  would  almost  be  a  perfect  peo])le;  for  every  one 
that  was  unworthy  of  a  standing  would  soon  be  found  out,  and, 
if  repentance  did  not  follow,  would  be  excommunicated  from 
the  Church.'  Wrong  would  be  checked  in  its  very  inception. 
And  if  members  were  inclined  to  yield  to  doubt,  darkness, 
unbelief  or  sin  in  any  form,  these  evils  would  be  checked  in 
the  bud,  through  the  labors  of  the  Priests  and  Teachers,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  many  souls  would 
then  be  saved. 

The  plan  of  salvation  which  God  has  revealed  is  a  perloct 
one.  There  is  nothing  lacking  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  redemption  of  the  human  family  and  to  deliver  them 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  Satan.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  method  of  teaching  now  too  prevalent  among  us  is  the 
asking  of  formal  questions,  without  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
teaching  those  who  are  visited.  Every  Priest  or  Teacher  who 
visits  the  houses  of  the  Saints,  according  to  the  command  of  the 
liOrd,  should  endeavor  to  get  the  spirit  of  his  office  and  to 
talk  to  those  whom  he  visits  under  its  influence.  He  should 
endeavor  to  find  out  everything  connected  with  the  lives  of  the 
fiimily  by  the  searching  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  to 
give  them  instructions  according  to  those  things  which  are 
brought  to  light.  In  this  way  the  visits  of  such  officers  would 
be  exceedingly  profitable,  and  the  officers  themselves  would 
grow  in  knowledge  and  in  the  power  of  G-od. 

We  trust  that  hereafter  there  will  be  more  spirit  infused 
into  the  visits  of  teachers  to  the  families  of  the  Saints,  and 
that  they  will  be  visited  regularly  and  in  a  way  to  bestow  ben- 
efit upon  them,  so  that  all  wrong-doing  may  be  brought  to 
light  and  be  repented  of,  or,  if  not  repented  of,  those  who 
are  guilty  of  it  be  severed  from  the  Church. 


THE      FORTY      UNBIDDEN      VIS- 
ITORS  OF    ABEL    HETTER. 


BY  EDDIS    OWEN. 


( Continued  from  page  14). 

/^THEES  passed,  and  they  told  of  a  bitter  fight  for  wealth;  of 
v^wrongs  done  to  Abel  by  older  and  stronger  men,  and  of  his 
retaliations  upon  younger  and  weaker  men ;  of  many  disasters 
while  he  was  learning  to  walk  alone  in  the  path  of  speculation; 
and  of  ultimate  triumph. 

And  one  came,  a  manly  appearance  witli  hair  tinging  gray. 
With  the  half-gray  moustache  above  the  square  cut  jaws;  and 
it  bore  the  badge,  "Abel  Hetter's  thirty -fourth  year:" 

"I  was  with  you  when  your  sister  Alice  sent  her  last  plead- 
ing letter  to  you,  reminding  you  of  your  three  years  of  silence, 
of  her  children,  little  Alice  and  Abel  and  John  and  Margaret 
— telling  you  of  her  widowhood,  but  not  telling  you,  what  you 
should  have  been  quick  to  guess,  that  slie  needed  your  purse 
as  well  as  your  love.     I  was  with  you  and  I  blush  for  myself 


and  you  because  I  witnessed  your  wickedness  when  you  ans- 
wered that  gentle  letter  by  enclosing  one  hundred  dollars  in  a 
package  to  your  sister's  children,  without  giving  her  a  word  of 
love  or  comfort  and  without  promising  any  future  aid.  And 
oh,  miserable  man!  I  was  with  you  when  you  determined,  in 
your  own  base  heart,  never  to  communicate  again  with  Alice 
Wallace  or  her  children." 

Others  passed;  and  each  one  cried:  "You  have  kept  that 
inhuman  promise  faithfully,  as  you  keep  every  selfish  resolve. 
You  are  a  monster  of  ingratitude.  Your  sister  took  blows 
and  hunger  and  cold  for  your  sake.  She  has  suffered  want 
for  years;  and  you  have  cast  her  and  her  children  off  to  die  if 
they  would,  in  the  streets  where  you  must  have  perished  but 
for  her  goodness." 

And  then  when  the  FORTIETH  YE,ui  had  thus  passed,  all 
the  YEARS  marched  around  the  cowering  Abel  and  pointed 
their  fingers  at  his  face.  The  strong,  skeptical  man  was  weak 
and  awe-struck  now;  and  he  shivered  with  affright.  He  even 
reached  out  his  hands  in  a  helpless  and  silent  appeal  for  mercy. 
But  the  years  were  inexorable,  and  each  one  in  passing  solemnly 
declared : 

"Abel  Hetter,  ungrateful  monster,  I  am  ashamed  that  I 
lived  with  you  even  for  a  year. 

When  this  dread  procession  was  ended,  the  fortieth 
YEAR  came  once  more  and  said: 

"Abel  Hetter  we  will  come  to  greet  our  mate  one  year  from 
this  night:  There  will  then  be  fortj--one  of  us,  and  we  will 
have  some  new  mode  of  torture  if  your  miserable  life  shall 
continue  as  it  has  been.  Don't  tiy  to  escape  us.  We  will 
follow  you  anywhere.  Our  visible  entrance  once  made  into 
your  presence,  no  human  power  can  shut  us  out.  You  have 
one  defense:  undo  the  cruelty  of  your  course  toward  Alice. 
Ilemember  that  kindness  and  justice  are  better  than  money  or 
money-getting.     Farewell." 

Forty  YEARS  vanished  in  a  twinkling  and  Abel  Hetter  crawled 
slowly  and  painfully  out  of  his  chair.  He  was  shattered 
physically  and  mentally;  and  he  spent  half  an  hour  in  an 
endeavor  to  gather  his  scattered  vigor.  At  last  he  breathed 
easier,  and  then  he  took  a  sudden  resolution.  Always  accus- 
tomed to  think  promptly,  he  was  aided  to  even  an  unusually 
sudden  determination  now,  because  he  was  in  mortal  terror  of 
the  years.  He  murmured  to  himself:  "C)ne  more  visit 
from  the  forty  fiends  would  be  fatal." 

Abel  rang  the  bell  till  the  whole  household  was  aroused;  and 
when  a  servant  appeared,  Abel  directed  a  valise  to  be  packed 
and  the  carriage  called.  The  morning  was  come,  though  the 
light  was  yet  faint.  In  an  hour  Hetter  was  flying  to  his  native 
city  on  the  wings  of  a  lightning  express. 

Of  all  the  horrors  of  life,  he  experienced  the  greatest  in 
seeking  and  finding  his  sister  and  her  children  in  poverty,  sick- 
ness and  despair.  Alice  herself  was  broken  and  bowed,  her 
hair  was  whiter  far  than  Abel's.  A  younger  Alice  was  beau- 
tiful like  her  mother  had  been  twenty  years  before;  but  so  fra- 
gile and  so  thinly  clad  that  every  breath  of  winter  seemed  her 
executioner.  Abel,  the  boy,  was  stretched  out  upon  a  pallet, 
dying  almost  with  fever.  And  little  John  and  tiny  Jlargarct 
were  shivering  with  cold,  and  pinched  with  want. 

Abel  Hetter's  money  flowed  like  water  now.  He  bought 
everything  for  comfort  which  wealth  can  procure;  and  another 
week  saw  his  sister's  family  in  his  home,  and,  what  was  better, 
saw  them  all  in  his  heart.  Henceforth  they  must  partake  of 
every  joy  which  he  owed  and  could  give.  And  when  his  love 
had  done  all  that  they  could  enjoy,  in  sheer  excess  it  sought 
out  other  objects  upon  which  to  bestow  its  bounty. 
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Another  year  ended;  and  Abel  was  in  terror  of  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  YEARS.  But  strange  to  relate,  though  he  and 
Alice  and  the  children  sat  up  iintillong  after  midnight,  engaged 
in  happy  talk,  not  one  of  them  saw  or  heard  so  much  as  could 
create  a  suspicion  that  the  upbraiding  years  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

This  is  a  biograjihy.  The  facts  were  principally  supplied  by 
Abel  Ilctter  himself,  whom  I  met  when  he  was  a  white-haired 
philanthropist — benevolent  and  tender  beyond  all  measure.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  riding  with  young  Alice's  oldest 
boy — another  Abel;  and  he  stopped  to  speak  to  me  in  the  jiark. 
Once  more  he  mentioned  the  incident  of  the  years,  which  he 
had  told  me  long  before.  As  usual,  I  scoffed  gently  and  called 
his  experience  only  a  dream;  and  as  usual,  he  declared: 

"No  dream  about  it!  I  tell  you  I'm  the  most  skeptical  man 
on  earth;  and  when  my  reason  is  convinced  that  the  fiirty 
YEARS  really  visited  me,  I  don't  admire  the  judgment  of  a 
man  who  dares  to  insinuate  that  I,  hard-headed  Abel  Hetter, 
can  be  mistaken.  I  tell  j'ou  the  years  were  there;  and  to 
lireveut  their  coming  again  I  keep  all  my  folks  from  sister 
Alice  down  to  her  youngest  grandchild,  at  home  in  my  big 
house." 


PLAGIARISM. 


BY   NEJ.NE. 


'\Tn<jBSTEK  defines  a  jilagiarist  as  one  who  purloins  the 
'  *  writings  of  another  and  pawns  them  off  as  his  own. 
And  a  recent  writer  of  eminence,  in  Longman  s  M<igoziiu\ 
says  that  plagiarism  is  the  worst  of  literary  crimes;  that  it  is 
theft,  neither  more  nor  less;  and  that  all  who  desire  to  uphold 
the  honor  of  literature  and  to  see  petit  larceny  and  highway 
robbery  meet  with  just  punishment,  are  concerned  that  the 
charge  shall  not  be  idly  brought  or  carelessly  answered. 

Since  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  .sun,"  it  follows  that 
writers  must  frequently  use  the  same  thought;  and  often  that 
similar  ideas,  couched  in  words  closely  allied  in  sound,  shall 
be  employed.  But  occasionally  this  similarity  becomes  iden- 
tity; and  when  ideas  and  words  are  exactly  alike  we  are  justi- 
fied in  believing  that  the  grave  crime  of  literary  theft  has 
been  committed.  Some  of  the  critics  have  recently  formu- 
lated rules  upon  tlie  subject  of  plagiarism,  to  indicate  what 
may  be  justly  claimed  as  his  own  by  a  modern  author,  and 
what  shall  be  considered  the  work  of  a  predecessor.  The 
Siiturday  Revieio,  an  eminent  authority,  lays  down  the  law  in 
three  clauses: 

"In  the  first  place,  we  would  permit  any  great  modern  artist 
to  re-cut  and  to  set  anew  the  literary  gems  of  classic  times  and 
of  the  middle  ages.  Our  second  rule  would  be  that  all  authors 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  stock  situations,  which  are  the  com- 
mon store  of  humanity.  Finally,  we  presume  that  an  author 
has  a  right  to  borrow  or  buy  an  idea  if  he  frankly  acknowl- 
edges the  transaction." 

All  high  class  critics  of  this  age  strongly  condemn  plagiar- 
ism; but  in  other  ages  there  have  been  professors  who  boasted 
their  skill  in  the  isnoble  and  dishonest  art.  A  miserable  liter- 
ary charlatan  named  Kichesource,  caUing  himself  "Moderator 
of  the  Academy  of  Philosophical  Orators,"  once  published  a 
work  under  the  title  of,  "The  ma.sk  of  orators;  or  the  manner 
of  the  disguising  with  ease  all  kinds  of  composition;  briefs. 


sermons,  panegyrics,  funeral  orations,  dedications,  si)eeches, 
letters  and  passages.  *  *  *  The  ^j/t/r/wz-M-nt  of  orators  is 
the  art,  or  the  ingenious  and  easy  mode  which  some  adroitly 
employ,  to  change  or  disguise  all  sorts  of  speeches  of  *  *  * 
the  composition  of  other  authors,  for  their  pleasure  or  their 
utility,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  impossible  even  for 
the  author  himself  to  recognize  his  own  work,  his  own  genius, 
and  his  own  style,  so  skillfully  shall  the  whole  be  disguised." 
And  so  well  was  this  wretch  patronized  and  encouraged  by  the 
literary  quacks  of  his  age  and  countiy  that  he  was  induced  to 
continue  his  infamous  boastings  by  publishing  fuither  works 
upon  the  same  subject. 

In  condemning  plagiarism  it  is  unfair  to  criticise  with  sever- 
itj'  the  accidental  or  even  the  intentional  borrowing  of  a  senti- 
ment from  one  author  by  another  of  repute  and  standing;  for 
Shakespeare  and  the  other  almost  divine  masters  of  their  art 
have  been  guilty  of  this  offense,  if  offense  it  may  justly  be 
called.  But  no  censure  can  be  too  harsh  for  the  witless  fellow 
who  steals  whole  treatises  without  shame,  taste  or  reason. 

Among  excusable  plagiarisms  are  found  many  of  the  lovliest 
expressions  of  poetry,  dray  professed  to  have  borrowed  from 
Virgil  and  Petrarch,  and  wrote: 

"In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road." 

But  Diyden  had,  previous  to  Gray's  time,  sung: 

"Beyond  the  year  out  of  the  solar  walk." 

While  Pope,  acknowledging  his  debt  to  Dryden,  had  polished 
the  master's  idea,  and  voiced  it  in  these  words: 

"Far  as  the  solar  ivalk  or  milky-way." 

No  one  pretends  to  criticise  these  resemblances,  which  are 
only  frequent  enough  to  be  pleasing  among  the  great  poets,  or 
to  designate  them  as  thefts.  Accidental  similarities  occur 
often;  as  in  this:  Gray  spoke  of  his  bard  as  having  a  heard 
and  hair  which  streamed  like  a  meteor.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  later  our  wild  western  poet,  Joaquin  Miller,  who  prob- 
ably had  never  read  this  line  of  Gray,  wrote  of  Kit  Carson's 
companion  as  a  man  with  a 

" — Face  like  shroud, 
His  form  like  a  king,  and  his  heard  like  a  cloud." 

Some  marked  cases  of  plagiarism,  inexcusable  and  most  con- 
temptible, of  recent  occurrence,  have  come  under  the  writer's 
observation. 

One  of  the  classics  of  this  age  is  Edward  Everett  Hale's 
heart-touching  tale:  "The  3Ian  Without  a  Country."  This  is 
the  story,  so  seriously  told  as  to  give  the  impression  of  truth, 
of  one  Philip  Nolan,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  who  became  infatuated  with  that  arch-traitor,  Aaron 
Burr;  and  when  tried  for  treason,  cried  out  in  a  fit  of  shame 
and  frenzy:  "Damn  the  United  States!  I  wi.sh  I  may  never 
hear  of  the  United  States  again!"'  And  he  was  thereupon 
sentenced  to  have  the  concluding  portion  of  his  own  wish  exe- 
cuted upon  him.  He  lived  aboard  ship  during  the  remainder 
of  a  long  life.  He  was  never  permitted  to  see  the  soil  of  his 
native  land  again,  being  transferred  from  one  ship  to  another 
in  mid-ocean;  and  no  one  of  his  custodians,  however  sympa- 
thetic, was  j^ermitted  to  breathe  a  word  to  Nolan  concerning 
America.  The  story  is  told  with  inimitable  pathos;  and  hard- 
ened, indeed,  is  he  who  can  read  it  without  shedding  tears. 
So  impressive  is  it  that  once  read  it  can  never  be  effaced  from 
the  memory. 

E  Iward  Everett  Hale  is  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
writers,  and  his  works  should  be  familiar  to  every  editor  in  tlie 
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land.  And  3'et  in  1S81,  a  noted  American  magazine  repub- 
lished this  story,  with  only  slight  variations,  as  a  translation 
from  the  German — giving  the  name  of  the  supposed  author, 
and  the  magazine  in  which  it  was  originally  published  in  Ger- 
many. It  appears  that  some  unprincipled  European  writer 
had  stolen  the  story  from  Hale's  works,  adapted  it  to  German 
life  and  German  circumstance,  and  passed  it  upon  a  high-class 
periodical  in  that  land  as  original  with  him.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  destroying  the  enthralling  interest  and  beauty  of  the 
tale,  and  some  American,  better  acquainted  with  languages 
than  with  the  literature  of  his  country,  reading  it  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  planet  in 
the  literary  firmament.  He  translated  it,  undoubtedly  in  good 
faith,  and  the  prominent  magazine  in  America  accepted  it  in 
the  same  good  faith  and  gave  it  currency.  A  more  shameless 
imposture  was  never  perpetrated.  The  great  wonder  is  that 
the  filching  should  have  been  so  successful,  and  that  so  many 
l)eople  who  ought  to  have  been  able  to  detect  the  fraud 
instantly  should  have  been  deceived  in  such  a  grievous  man- 
ner. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  that  an  ambitious  quack  writer 
of  New  York  or  Boston  published  a  book,  ostensibly  descrip- 
tive of  his  search  for  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
work  obtained  some  circulation  and  some  praise;  but  an  enter- 
prising and  well-read  critic  upon  one  of  the  daily  papers  of 
the  metropolis  discovered  that  the  new  book  was  in  many 
respects  merely  a  re-print  of  one  of  Schoolcraft's  works, 
which  was  famous  iu  its  day,  but  is  now  very  rare  and  almost 
forgotten. 

Thomas  De  Quineey,  that  opium-cater  and  wonderful 
dreamer,  gave  to  the  world  the  weird  and  terrible  story  called 
"The  Avenger."  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  De  Quinoey's 
peculiar  genius,  but  is  so  sanguinary  and  realistic  that  it  has 
very  properly  been  withdrawn  from  frequent  reading  by  deli- 
cate-minded people.  It  details  the  experiences  of  a  quiet  little 
city  in  north-eastern  Germany,  with  one  JMaximUlion  Wynd- 
ham,  a  young  Jew,  who  secret'y  murders  many  of  the  jirom- 
inent  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  revenge  for  the  dishonor  of 
his  sisters  and  the  persecution  and  death  of  his  parents.  In  a 
magazine  published  in  New  York,  and  having  a  circulation 
probably  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  periodical  in  America, 
in  1884  there  was  published  a  story  of  mysterious  murders, 
entitled  "The  Death  Mark."  The  scene  was  laid  in  a  quiet 
nook  of  Europe,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  storj'  is  but  a  repro- 
duction of  the  bare  facts  of  De  Quineey' s  "Avenger."  The 
only  diiference  between  the  two  is,  that  De  Quincey's  story 
was  the  original  work  of  a  genius,  and  appears  so  real  that  one 
scarcely  can  dare  to  question  its  truth;  while  "The  Death 
Mark"  is  the  work  of  a  bungling  thief,  who  did  nothing  but 
tear  the  exquisite  raiment  from  the  breathing  creation  of  the 
master,  and  substitute  for  the  fine  texture  and  the  glowing 
colors  thereof,  his  own  rags  of  thought  and  language. 

Last  Christmas,  being  the  25th  of  December,  1880,  the 
Neio  York  Mirror,  a  dramatic  paper,  published  a  tale  under 
the  title  of  "The  Major's  Story,"  signed  by  M.  B.  Curtis,  an 
actor  of  some  prominence,  probably  well  known  in  Utah. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Mr.  Curtis  made  no 
pretensions  to  authorship  and  possessed  but  little  experience 
as  a  writer,  his  work  was  a  marvel,  and  was  so  considered  and 
applauded  until  some  analytical  rival  discovered  that  ]Mr. 
Curtis'  only  merit  in  the  production  of  the  story  was  his  good 
taste  in  selecting  a  master-piece  of  Bret  Harte.  "The  Major's 
Story,  as  printed  in  the  A^ew  York  Mirror,  was,  with  the 
exception  of  a  score  of  words,  a  re-print  of  the  "Man  From 


Solano,"  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  new  York  Swi  by 
the  now  world-famed  poet  and  author  of  the  Sierras.  Mv. 
Curtis  "awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous. "  A  few 
mornings  later  he  awoke  to  find  himself  infamous.  And  when 
the  fraud  was  discovered  and  ruthlessly  made  public,  he  took 
a  queer  way  of  escaping  public  condemnation:  he  coolly  stated 
to  the  public  that  he  was  not  the  impostor.  He  had  been 
invited  by  the  Mirror  to  furnish  a  story;  and,  feeling  himself 
incompetent,  he  had  employed  a  certain  Colonel  Milliken  to 
su])ply  him  with  an  appropriate  article.  The  colonel,  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  contract,  gave  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Curtis  the 
story,  which  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The  money  was  paid 
by  Curtis  to  Milliken,  and  the  story  was  carried  by  the  actor 
to  the  publishing  house.  Whether  jMr.  Curtis  has  improved 
his  case  must  be  decided  in  accordance  with  individual  opin- 
ion. It  appears  that  he  is  in  a  dilemma  from  which  he  cannot 
extricate  himself;  for,  in  disproving  his  guilt  upon  one  charge 
he  voluntarily  confesses  himself  guilty  of  another,  which  to 
us  seems  of  equal  magnitude.  But  the  party  whosuiFers  the 
most  chagrin  is  the  editor  of  the  Mirror,  who  is  now  the 
object  at  which  the  "slow -moving  finger  of  scorn"  is  daily 
pointed  by  the  journalists  and  authors  of  New  York. 


II.^NDKERClllEFS. — Not  SO  very  long  ago,  a  handkerchief 
was  thought  in  France  so  shocking  an  object  that  a  lady  would 
never  have  dared  to  use  it  before  any  one.  The  word  even 
was  carelully  avoided  in  refined  conversation.  An  actor  who 
would  have  used  a  handkerchief  on  the  stage,  even  in  the 
most  tearful  moments  of  the  play,  would  have  been  unmerci- 
fully hissed;  and  it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  a  celebrated  actress,  JMUe.  Duchesnoise,  dared  to 
appear  with  a  handkerchief  in  her  hand.  Having  to  speak  of 
this  handkerchief  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  she  never  could 
summon  enough  courage  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  but  refer- 
red to  it  as  a  light  tissue.  A  few  years  later,  a  translation  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  being  performed,  the  word  hand- 
kerchief was  used,  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage,  amid  cries 
of  indignation  from  a  great  part  of  the  house.  I  doubt  if 
even  to-day  French  elegantes  would  carry  handkerchiefs  if  the 
wife  of  Napoleon  I.  had  not  given  the  signal  for  adopting 
them.  The  Empress  Josepine,  although  really  lovely  had 
ugly  teeth.  To  conceal  them  she  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
small  handkerchiefs,  adorned  with  costly  laces,  which  she 
continually  raised  gracefully  to  her  lips.  Of  course  all  the 
ladies  of  the  court  followed  her  example,  and  handkerchiefs 
have  rapidly  become  an  important  and  costly  part  of  the  fem- 
inine toilet. 


Nor  ImP0!5SIBLE. — It  is  not  impossible  for  any  man  who 
earnestly  desires  to  do  right,  to  do  it.  It  may  require  a  hard 
struggle  with  his  own  disposition;  it  may  require  him  to  cut 
loose  from  many  things  to  which  he  is  attached;  and  to  drive 
away  his  evil  companions;  it  may  be  painful  to  his  self-conceit; 
it  may  result  in  pecuniary  loss;  but  yet,  if  he  makes  up  his 
mind  with  proper  determination,  it  is  in  his  power.  It  is  a 
fact,  moreover,  that  he  who  does  it  will  soon  feel  the  pleasures 
of  it  and  see  its  advantages. 


The  habit  of  virtue  cannot  l)e  'formed  in  a  closet.  Habits 
are  formed  by  acts  of  reason,  in  a  persevering  struggle  through 
temptation. 
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jManufacture  of  Marbles.— In  Germany  marble  making 
is  a  manufacture  of  f?ome  importance.  The  refuse  of  agate 
quarries  and  mills  are  used  for  those  small  stone  balls  which 
possess  such  a  fascination  for  boys.  The  stone  is  broken  into 
small  cubes  by  blows  of  a  light  hammer.  These  small  blocks 
of  stone  are  thrown  by  the  shovelful  into  the  hopper  of  a 
small  mill  formed  of  a  bed-stone,  having  its  surface  grooved 
with  concentric  furrows.  Above  this  is  the  "runner,"  which 
is  of  some  hard  wood,  having  a  level  face  on  its  lower  surface. 
Tlie  upper  block  is  made  to  revolve  raiiidly,  water  being 
delivered  upon  the  grooves  of  the  bed-stone,  where  the  mar- 
bles are  being  rounded.  It  takes  about  fifteen  minutes  to  fin- 
ish a  half  bushel  of  completed  marbles.  One  mill  turns  out 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  per  week. 


Genius  is  only  great  patience. 


THK  JUVENILK  INSTRUCTOR 

Is  Published  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 

ON    THE    FIRST    AND     FIFTEENTH     OF    EVERY     MONTH. 


GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,      - 


-      EDITOR. 


TERMS    IN    ADVANCE: 

Single  Copy,  per  Annum,     -     -     -     |2.00. 

Office,  236  W. ,  Soutli  Temple  Street,  one-and-a-half  blocks 
west  of  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City. 


C_  T-  G-TJLsta-TresorL, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Harness,  SadHles.  Whips,  etc.,  will  give  away 
in  goods  $3,000  to  Wholesale  Buyers  in  Equal 
Proportions  when  their  Acoounts  reach  $l,0'() 
from  Jan.  li-t,  1>S7.  Ketuil  Buyers  will  do  well 
to  call  on  him  and  tind  out  what  he  has  to  offer 
before  goinjr  el.-ewhere. 

60  &  68  Second  South  St., 
P.  0.  Box  11)39.  Sak  Lake  Cty. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 

New  Music  Book.— We  have  in  press  at  the 
Jdvenile  Instkuctor  Office  a  Music  Book  for 
the  use  of  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
Choirs.  It  will  contain  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  pages  of  songs,  duets  and  four  part 
hymns  (mostly  original),  carefully  ^elected  for 
the  purpose.  A  few  of  the  pieces  will  be 
arranged  for  male  voices  for  associations  com- 
posed of  young  men  exclusively.  The  work 
will  be  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  and  the 
price,  which  will  be  stated  hereafter,  will  be 
very  reasonable. 

"    MERCHANT  /^ 
J.TAILORS.VJ. 


First- Class  Suits 

Itlade  to    Order. 


Perfect  Fit 

Gufiraiiteetl. 


34    Main    Street,    Opposite    Z.   C.  M.   I. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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Z.  C.  M.  L  TANNERY,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Sole  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Kip  Skins,  BuiF  Upper, 
and  Splits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  a'j  the 
Imported. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


PRIC'E-L,IST 

OF  TEE  BOOKS  OF  TEE  FAITE-PROMOXmS  SERIES 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

Juve.nile   Instructor   Office. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


25 

25 
25 
25 


My  First  Mission, 
A  String  of  Pearls, 
Leaves  from  my  Journal, 
Fragments  of  Experience, 
President  Heber  C.  Kimball's 

Journal,  25 
Early  Scenes  in  Church  History,  25 

The  Life  of  Nephi,  25 

Scraps  of  Biography,  25 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found,  25 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard,  25 

OTHER    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs,  50 

"Mormon"  Doctrine,  25 

The  Hand  of  Providence,  60 

Gospel  Philosophy,  75 

Orson  Pratt's  Works,  75 

Lydia  Knight's  History,  25 

Heroines  of  Mormondom,  25 
Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Music  Book,  50 


Cts. 


MEL'S  4  STORES! 

Comprising  Groceries,  C.othing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  everything  use- 
ful. Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods,  and 
all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 


ESTABLISHED  185T 

FURNITURE.— Henry  Dinwoodey,  whole- 
vale  and  retail  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Furni- 
ture, Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  Feathers,  Baby 
Carriages,  etc. 

1238  to  1244  First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  13-15  t.  f. 


T  OGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  at  Logan, 
jLy  Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.  will  find  it  to  their 

advantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

William  Sanders,  Manager. 


SUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTKUC- 
TOR. It  is  the  best  paper  published.  It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography, 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 

A  Bound  volume  of  the  Instructor  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  Books  a  person 
can  have  in  his  library. 

Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  50  cts. 

"  "  "    .    -    -    -    six  months,    -    -    1.00. 

"  "  "    -    -    .    -    one   year,    -     -      2.00. 

Back  Volumes,  bound  singly,  -    -    -  in  half  calf,    2.50. 

"  two  in  one  book,  -   -  -  -   •'------    4.75. 

three  ""    -    -    -    -  in  cloth,  ...  -     7.00. 

Back  Numbers  of  the  present  volume  can  be  furnished 
01  Subscriptions  can  commence  with  the  Current  Number  if 
preferred. 


Biii'toii,  Gardner  k  Co,, 

"HOUSEHOLD" 
SEWING   MACHINES, 

and 

Spring  Beil  Maiuifiictiirers. 

33  W.  First  South  8t , 
S.\LT  L.\Kb;  CITY,  UTAH. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  Juvenile   iN'iTiiucrOR  which  we 
now  have  for  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3,  5,  0,  7,  8,  Price  .$2.25  each. 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  10,     "      12.50     " 
Vol.  17,  "      $3  no     " 


^50.00   S^^ed-I 

Parlies  contemplating  purchasing  a  PIANC 
or  ORGAN  will  do  well  to  correspond  with 

JOS.   J.    ])AYNES, 

Salt  Lake  City, 

and  he  will  give  them  positive  proof  how  t( 
Save  Money. 
Write  him  a  line  and  be  convinced. 

1-22  14 

00     TO 

SORENSEN 

CARLQUIST 
116 
Main  St, 


or 

Write 

to  Them  for 

All  Kinds 

of 

cr  IK  z^TiTXJie  IB- 


John  C.  Cutler  &  Bro., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 

AGENTS    OP 

PROVO     WOOLEN   MILLS, 

Have  an  Immense  Stock  of  Flannels,  B  anketa 
Cloths,  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Socks 
and  Stockings,  Overshirts,  Yarns  and  othei 
Woolen  Goods,  for  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
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i-i^TTTHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME  I" 
*■    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.     Sold  at  Z.  U.  M.  L 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt 

"DOMESTIC!" 

THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  THE  AGE! 

6,000  Now  in  Use  in  'Utah. 

LIOllT  KU.NNINU!        noiseless!        SIMPLE! 
STUONG  !      durable!       KEHABLE  I       ELEGANT 
Will  do    Finer   or  Heavier    Work  than  mi/ 
other  iSeioiiiff  Machine.     It  has  heen  in  the  Mar 
ket  23  years! 

YOUNG  BROS.  CO., 
23-20  38  Main  St.  ,  Salt  Lake  City 

'pHE  MARTYRS;  a  Sketch  of  the  Lives  anc 
-*•  a  Full  Account  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Jo 
se  h  and  Hyrum  Smith,  Together  with  a  Con 
cise  Review  of  the  Most  Prominent  Incident! 
Connected  with  the  Persecutions  of  the  Saints 
from  the  Time  the  Church  was  Organized  up  t( 
the  Year  1846.  By  Lyman  0.  Littlefield.  Fo 
Sale  at  this  Office,  Price  50  cts. 

BOOK    BINDING,  done  by  experience! 
workmen,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowes 
rates,  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 


-CO-OF. 


U  RN ITURE 

COMPANY, 

JOBBERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

H^URNITURE,     UPHOLSTERY, 

CARPETS,  CURTAINS, 
[NDOW     SHADES,    ETC,    ETC, 
AH  Styles  and.  Grades, 

AND  AT  TUE 

IWEST  LIVING    FIGURES! 


Don't  Forget  the  Address: 
)oper  4$:  Eldredge  Block,  llaiii  St. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

BRANCH  HOUSE  AT  NKPHI. 


John  H.  Smith,  President, 

Orson  H.  Pettit,  Vice  President, 

W.  N.  Williams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

DIRECTORS. 

John  H.  Smith,  A   H.  Cannon, 

W.  N.  Williams,  S.  R.  Marks, 

F.  M.  Ljman,  Thomas  E.  Cutler, 

S.  P-  Neve,  O.  H.  Pettit, 

H.  H.  Rolajip. 


R.  Mahks, 


SUPERINTKNDENT. 


ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 

INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.-Our  stock 
Groceries,  Hardware,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 
rions.  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc,  is 
•y  complete. 

."arpets  mai^  e  and  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
the  best  style,  by  experienced  and  competent 
rkmen. 

H.  rt.  Eldredoe,  Supt. 


NEW  GOODS! 


JUST   ARRIVED! 


[/■E  have  just  received  a  fresh  supi^ly  of 
Sunday  School  Goo<^s,  consisting  of  He- 
rds and  tickets.  Beautifully  colored  cards  in 
iv  and  artistic  desi.s;iis.  These  cards  are  nice 
High  for  framing  or  placing  on  a  center  table, 
d  are  sold  very  cheap. 

3unday  School  Teachers'  and  Missionaries' 
eket  Bibles,  with  i)rotccted  edj.'es,  containing 
ps.  reforecccs,  index,  etc  ,  ranging  in  price 
m  $1.25  upwards, 

SVelconie  Songs,  32  Sunday  School  Songs 
;h  Music,  in  paper  covers,  at  the  extremely 
r  price  of  75  cents  per  dozen  books 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Eldredge,  Pratt  &  Co., 

Dea'ers  in  the  Celebrated 

"DOMESTIC'    SEWING    MACHINES, 

Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Jlcrchandise. 
OGDEX,         -         -  -         -  UTAIT. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Fishing  Tackle,  Field  Glasses,  Boxing  Gloves,  Indian  Cluts, 
Cutlery,  bkates,  Hunting  Boots  and  Coats,  Rubber  Goods, 
and  everything  in  the  Shooting  and  Sporting  Lines.  The 
Lar,iest  Stock  in  the  Country,  and  at  prices  that  were  never 
before  known,  at 

BROWXIIVG  BROS., 

168  Main  St.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  to  everybody. 
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Books  and  Stationery. 

A  H.  CANNON,  Main  Street,  Ogden, 
-^'  Utah,  keeps  a  full  line  of  Books  and  Sta- 
tionery always  on  hand.  Juvenile  Instructor 
and  Church  Publications  a  Specialty. 

Headquarters  for  Sunday  and  day  school  sup- 
plies, blank  books,  toys,  games  of  all  kinds, 
albums,  artists'  supplies,  pocket  cuthry,  combs, 
toilet  cast's,  fishing  tackle,  diaries,  holiday  and 
birthday  cards  and  presents,  flags,  fireworks, 
wax  fruit  and  flower  materials,  chromos,  stereo- 
scopes and  views,  engravings,  oleographs,  etc. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 

Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  and  jobbing 
house.  A.  H.  Cannon, 

Ogden,  Utah. 


QGDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  at  Ogden, 
^-^  Weber  Co.— A  Complete  Assortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


■HEADINGS    AND    RECITATIONS.      A 

book  of  165  pages  of  choice  matter,  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Paul,  Professor  of 
Elocution  in  the  University  of  Deseret,  has  just 
been  issued  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Ofli- 
ce.     I'rice,  50  cents  jjer  copy  postpaid. 


CHOlK  liEADERS  OR  MUSICIANS 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of  Music 
that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing for  them  immediately  after  the  piece  is  pub- 
lished. Price  per  dozen  copies,  50cts.,  postpaid; 
one  hundred  copies,  $2. 50,  postpaid. 


COULTER  &SNELG[10yE 

General   Agtnis  for 

ESTEY  Bruno  Wartin 

Organs  GUITARS. 

sad  


Pianos. 


Story  &  Clark 

ORGANS. 


Eigbam  ^ 

Sunckel 

BAND 

Inslniiiients. 


The  Latest  Books  and  Sheet  Music  for  Organs  and  Pianos. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  Ordeis  by  Mail. 

P-  O.  Box  D,  Salt  Lake  City 
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John  Tavlor,  Prcsidetil. 


li.  H,  SCHETTLEK,   ,A.ss't   Cit9!iier. 


Zion's  SavingsBank  and  Trust  Co, 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.  .  Salt  Lake  City. 

SOES  A  SENERAL  BANKIM  BUSINESS. 

Pays  6  per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Deposits. 
Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities,  at  Low 
Rates  of  Interest. 
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S.  S.  PRIZE  BOOKS  AND  CARDS. 

We  have  published  at  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor Office  a  variety  of  Small  Books  con- 
taining pictures  and  simple  stories,  suitable  for 
small  children.  We  have  also  issued  a  number 
of  cards  with  Bible  scenes  and  descriptions,  for 
rewards  and  prizes. 

LYDIA  KNIGHTS  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled :  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  centos.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Oflnce,  Salt  Lake  City. 

yiON'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
^  INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfumery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Eldribdge,  Supt. 

QUBSCKIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
O  Bound  can  send  or  bHng  them  to  the  Jutknilb 
iNSTBUCTOR  Oifice,  and  have  them  done  iu  any  style  and 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


BAGSTER'S 
THIN  POLYGLOT  BIBLES. 

Cheaper  and  more  convenient  in  shape  than  any  other 
editions.  Containing,  in  addition  to  the  texts  and  most 
valuable  references,  a  large  variety  of  practically  helpful 
matter— nothing  .super/1  uous. 

For  sale  at  the  Juvenile  iNsTRucTaR  Office. 


